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183 Beginning with this issue, and until further no- 
tice, the Western Pennsylvania Historical Maga- 
zine will appear in two somewhat curtailed double 
numbers per year, for March-June and September- 
December, in each case in the last named month. 

This, for not longer than “the duration,” it is 
expected, for the step is prompted in part by con- 
siderations of economy in paper and cost, and it is 
hoped that members of the Historical Society of 
Western Pennsylvania, and its subscribers and ex- 
changes, will bear with this temporary curtailment 
of their privileges. 
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AMBROSE B. REID — A MEMORIAL 


JAMES H. GRAY 


MBROSE B. REID was born in Clarion, Clarion County, Pennsyl- 

vania, on February 3, 1857. His father was Major Bernard J. 

Reid and his mother was Letitia (Farran) Reid. Bernard J. 
Reid was born at Youngstown, Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania, 
on April 23, 1823. He was a son of an early school teacher and surveyor, 
Meredith Reid, and Eleanor (Hanlon) Reid. Letitia Farran was the 
daughter of John Farran, a merchant of Pittsburgh. When he was 
seventeen years of age Bernard J. Reid walked from Youngstown to 
Pittsburgh and procured employment in a Market Street drygoods store. 
Later he became a teacher at the Dunlevy School, Chartiers Township, 
Allegheny County, and also taught a term at a select school held at the 
old Niagara Engine House in Pittsburgh. In 1843 Bernard J. Reid 
founded and became the editor of the Iron County Democrat of Clarion. 
He joined the gold rush to California in 1849, crossing the plains in a 
wagon train, the journey consuming one hundred and twenty days. He 
became a professor of English at Santa Clara College, San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, in 1851. He enlisted as a soldier in the Union Army in the Civil 
War and became captain of Company F of the famous Sixty-third Regi- 
ment of Pennsylvania Volunteers commanded by General Alexander 
Hays of Pittsburgh. He took part in McClellan’s Peninsula Campaign 
and ended his military career with the title of Major. 
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Ambrose B. Reid spent part of his boyhood in Titusville and Erie, 


Pennsylvania, during the years from 1865 to 1877, in which period his 


father was active as one of the leading attorneys of northwestern Penn- 
sylvania, engaged in oil litigation. About that time the Reid family 
returned to Clarion where Ambrose B. Reid made his home until he 
came to Pittsburgh to practice law. He received his early education in the 


public and parochial schools of Clarion County and then entered the § 
University of Notre Dame. In 1875 he registered as a law student inf 
J /2 S 





194 


pay 





the offices of his father in Clarion and was admitted to the bar of that & 
county on February 3, 1878. He practiced law with his father in Clarion § 


as a member of the firm of B. J. and A. B. Reid from his admission to § 
the bar at the age of twenty-one until his removal to Pittsburgh in Feb- 
ruary, 1890, when he was admitted to the bar of Allegheny County, and J 


became a partner of the late A. V. D. Watterson, with whom he con- 
tinued to practice law under the firm name of Watterson and Reid until 
he became a judge of the court of common pleas of Allegheny County 
on the first Monday of January, 1912. 


Ambrose B. Reid was a very highly respected member of the Alle- J 


gheny County bar. He and Mr. Watterson had a large practice and 


were esteemed as among the most reputable members of the local legal § 


profession. 

Judge Reid was a Jeffersonian Democrat by inheritance and tradition 
and adhered to the Democratic party during his lifetime. In 1911 he 
became a candidate for the office of judge of the court of common pleas. 
He was nominated for that office by the Democratic party, and also by 
the Keystone party, an independent political organization which had had 
some success in then recent elections. At that period the Republican party 
in Pennsylvania and also in Allegheny County was the predominant 
party. The Democratic party of Allegheny County had a very meager 
following among the people and a Republican nomination was generally 
equivalent to election. 

A well-known attorney secured the Republican nomination for judge 
of the court of common pleas, and it appeared almost a certainty that he 
would be elected. It was well known among the lawyers that the Re- 
publican candidate against Judge Reid was a vulnerable man, but until 
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a week before the election in November there appeared to be no way to 
defeat him. 

A few days before the election the Voters’ League of Allegheny 
County published its report of the various candidates before the people at 
that election, and in this report it included a statement about the unpro- 
fessional conduct of the Republican candidate for the common pleas 
court in connection with a case in which he appeared as attorney for a 
woman, from whom, according to a record in the court of common pleas, 
he had been guilty of misappropriating a large sum of money. The publi- 
cation of this statement of unprofessional conduct caused a sensation in 
Allegheny County and was widely publicized by a committee of lawyers 
and public-spirited laymen. In the course of the week-end before the 
general election the sentiment of the voters of Allegheny County was 
turned against the Republican candidate and in favor of Ambrose B. 
Reid, who was elected judge of the court of common pleas in what 
seemed to be a miraculous reversal of public opinion. 

This was a great triumph for the integrity of our courts, in which the 
bar of Allegheny County took a prominent part. Their faith in Judge 
Reid was justified by every action of his on the bench of our common 
pleas court, where he served (being re-elected twice by the voters of all 
parties) until his death on Saturday, November 29, 1941. Judge Reid 
had been unable to officiate in court for several years on account of sick- 
ness. His third term would have expired on the first Monday of January, 
1942. 

Judge Reid became president judge of the court on December 20, 
1933, being the fifth to hold that office after the consolidation of the 
four common pleas courts of the county in January, 1912. He thus be- 
came one of a group of distinguished president judges of this court, the 
first of whom was Judge Robert S. Frazer, who later became a justice 
and chief justice of the supreme court of Pennsylvania. Judge Frazer 
was successively followed in the president-judgeship by Judge John D. 
Shafer, a most distinguished and cultured judge; Judge John A. Evans, 
noted for his aggressiveness and great ability as a trial judge; and Judge 
James R. MacFarlane, an eminent judge under whom the administra- 
tion of the court reached a high state of efficiency. 
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Judge Reid not only served the public well as a lawyer and judge but 
he took an active interest in civic affairs, in many philanthropic agencies 
of the community, and in the activities of the Roman Catholic Church 
of which he was a devoted member. He was a generous contributor to 


all worth-while community enterprises. He was an active and enthusi- 


astic member, trustee, and vice president of the Historical Society of 


Western Pennsylvania. He was an active member of Davis Star Camp, § 
Sons of Union Veterans of the Civil War. He was one of the first in- § 


structors in the Duquesne University Law School and received the 
honorary degree of doctor of laws from Duquesne University, Mount 
St. Mary’s College, and the University of Notre Dame. He was an 
organizer and treasurer of the Conference of Catholic Charities and 
served as a member of the board of directors of that association. He was 
also a member of the board of directors of St. Joseph’s Protectory; a 
director and vice president of Calvary Cemetery; an incorporator of St. 
Mary’s Cemetery; a member of the board of St. Michael’s Cemetery; a 
member of the Holy Name Society; chairman of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
church committee; an advisory member of the board of the Central 
Catholic High School and Duquesne University; a director of the St. 
Vincent De Paul Society; and a charter member and past grand knight 
of the Duquesne Council, Knights of Columbus. He was also active in 
the Lawyer’s Retreat Movement of St. Paul’s Monastery. 

Judge Reid’s family has been closely identified with the Catholic 
Church in western Pennsylvania for more than a century. His grand 
uncle, the Reverend James Reid, was ordained in 1821. His aunt, 
Margaret Farran, was one of the first native-born Pittsburghers to enter 
a religious order. She was a member of the Sisters of Charity for more 
than fifty years and died at St. Joseph’s, Emmitsburg, Maryland. An 
uncle of Judge Reid, the Reverend John C. Farran, celebrated his 
golden jubilee shortly before his death as rector of St. Columba, Johns- 
town. A brother, the Reverend George J. Reid, deceased, was rector of 
St. Joseph’s Church, Clarksville, Texas. Two of Judge Reid’s sisters 
became members of the Mercy Order, Sister Alphonso, deceased, and 
Sister Mary Agnes of Titusville who died January 2, 1942. 

In 1896 Judge Reid was married to Lucy S. Hopkins, now de- 
ceased. At the time of his death Judge Reid resided at 1021 Devonshire 
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Road, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and left to survive him his sister, Sister 
Mary Agnes; two sons, B. Meredith Reid, a well-known member of 
the bar of Allegheny County, and Alfred D. Reid who is an architect; 
and seven grandchildren, Camilla Lou, Ambrose B., II, Katherine 
Mary, Alfred D., Jr., Thomas Frederick, Patricia Ann, and Lucy Hop- 
kins Reid. 

Judge Reid was highly esteemed for his conscientious devotion to 
duty, for his fairness, patience, and courtesy as a judge, for the soundness 
of his judgment, and above all for the unimpeachable integrity of his 
character. He was an earnest christian gentleman who carried his re- 
ligious convictions into his work, the purity of which was symbolized 
by the fact that on his desk, in a small oval frame, there was displayed, 
without ostentation, a picture of Christ. No mention was ever made of 
the presence of this picture, but there it stood, a true expression of the 
character of the judge in whose chambers it was displayed. 

Judge Reid’s record as a lawyer and judge can be found in the records 
of the court of common pleas of Allegheny County, in volumes of the 
Pittsburgh Legal Journal and of the reports of the superior and supreme 
courts of Pennsylvania published during the period of his career as a 
lawyer and judge in Allegheny County. 

The records reveal the honorable and efficient service of a faithful 
son, husband, father, citizen, lawyer, and judge, who at the last great 


day will hear from the Judge of all the earth the judgment, “Well 


done, thou good and faithful servant . . . enter thou into the joy of thy 


lord.” 
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THE ROLE OF A LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
IN TIMES OF WAR! 


JOHN W. OLIVER 


HE TITLE of this paper may at first glance seem somewhat out of 
a Just what does the speaker have in mind? What is he up to? 
Does he not realize that we are at war with three great, powerful nations 
of the world? Does he not know that our first job, for the moment, our 
only job, is to win this war? Does he not realize that this is a “total 
war,” an “all-out war”? Why then does he waste his time, and our time, 
in appearing on this program and venturing upon such a far-fetched 
subject? 

And may I say right here that none of the questions I have just 
mentioned is hypothetical. I have been confronted, not once, but many 
times over within the past few weeks with these identical questions, even 
to the very words and phraseology I have used. And I like to believe 
that those who put the questions did so in perfectly good faith. I had 
the feeling that they meant it when they said that in time of war the 
thing to do was to fight—not write. Historians, they informed me, 
should be content to wait until this war is over, then there will be plenty 
of time to gather up the documents, arrange them in their proper order, 
and write the history of this war. 

Well, the time was when such views as above expressed were correct. 
During the fighting of earlier wars, historians did not bother themselves 
with the task of recording the events of the war while they were in the 
making. There is, for example, no contemporary history of the Revolu- 
tionary War, that is, a history of the American Revolution compiled 
during the years of actual fighting. Nor is there such a history of the 
War of 1812; nor of the Mexican War of 1846-48. Nor is there a 


1 Read at the annual meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on 


1 


January 27, 1942. Dr. Oliver is head of the history department of the University of Pitts- 


burgh.—Ed. 
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contemporary history of the Civil War, from 1861 to 1865. The same 
can be said of the Spanish-American War of 1898. 


Not until our first World War, 1917-1918, did any respected mem- 
ber of the historical profession dare to compile an authentic record of the 
progress and unfolding of events of the struggle while it was im the | 
making. It just wasn’t done. Historians felt they should wait; until the J 
war was ended, the treaty of peace signed, and the generals and the § 
admirals and all the survivors of the war had returned home. Then, said : 
the historians, we will get busy. We will gather up all the papers, dis- 
patches, documents, proclamations, congressional debates, official govern- 
mental reports, and the peace treaty, and go to work. 


Better still, they could proceed with more confidence and understand- § 


ing if they waited until some of the survivors of the war published their 
memoirs; their diaries; and related their war experiences. I repeat— 
that not until within recent years, as recent as the World War I, did 
any respectable American historian dare undertake the task of compiling 
the history of a war while it was actually being fought. 

How then, can we account for this change? What was it that en- 
abled respectable historians to start to work on writing the history of 
America’s part in the World War I, while the war was still being 
fought? The answer is: there were several reasons. But the chief reason 
that enabled the historians to swing into immediate action was because 
of the magnificent work done by the libraries and historical societies 
scattered throughout the entire nation. Even before the United States 
entered that war in April, 1917—in fact, months before we officially 
declared war—the more alert and wide-awake historical societies and 
public libraries were on the job. With their well-trained staffs, collectors, 
catalogers, and research reference workers, and with a vision that comes 
only from years of training and experience, they took the lead in collect- 
ing, compiling, and preserving all papers, documents, leaflets, and other 
data of historical value that any historian would need when he set to 
work to compile the history of that war. 

As a result, all the major activities of the last World War were, within 
a few years after its close, ably and definitively recorded, and had 
already become a part of our nation’s history. Never before were his- 
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torians, writers, and research scholars able to undertake such a difficult 
task so quickly, on such a large scale, and with such completeness. 

If you will pardon a personal reference here, the speaker asks your 
indulgence while he relates briefly, and with a perfect understanding of 
all its shortcomings, the outline of a war history program which he set in 
motion on April 2, 1917. It was on that date you will recall that Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson went before a joint session of Congress, and read 
that inspiring message, asking Congress to declare war against Germany. 
Your speaker at that time was serving as an assistant in the Indiana State 
Library, with offices in the State House, Indianapolis. The day follow- 
ing President Wilson’s message, I asked the state librarian to establish an 
Indiana War History Committee. The request was granted; and the 
writer of this paper was appointed to take charge of the work. A small 
sum was allocated to this work, together with funds for secretarial help. 

With a modest sum and a small staff, we went to work. Two copies 
of each of the three Indianapolis newspapers were subscribed for, and 
with these, we started a clipping bureau. Every item of local war news 
that appeared in these newspapers, from April 2, 1917, and continuing 
on throughout the war and up until December 31, 1919, thirteen 
months after the close of the war, was clipped, properly dated, pasted on 
large-size black cardboard pages, and then bound in a series of volumes 
for permanent keeping. The historical value of this one collection num- 
bering several volumes, cannot be measured. 

Once this program got under way, it spread into every war board, 
bureau, and commission organized in the state. It soon won the respect 
and admiration of the various private organizations, boards, committees, 
clubs, and other groups engaged in war work. They soon recognized 
the value of having one central board or agency, whose duty it was to 
collect, compile, and preserve all local war records of historical value, 
and began to send in records relating to the war activities of their own 
local communities. 

Your speaker entered the armed service of the United States in the 
summer of 1918, but the work we had started went on better than ever. 
Following the close of the war, and my return to civilian life, I was 
asked to return to Indiana and become director of the newly created 
Indiana War History Commission. This historical agency was created 
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by act of the state legislature for the purpose of collecting, compiling, 
and publishing the records of that state in the World War. We entered 
upon that important task in January 1919. Whatever progress we made 
—and truth compells me to say that I think we did a fairly creditable 
job—was due entirely to the excellent work done by those who had 
assembled those valuable war records covering the war while it was being 
fought. Several volumes were published, relating to the various war 
activities of that state. In years to come, these records will stand as a 
great historical monument to the patriotic people of that state. Moreover, 
the state War History Commission was instrumental in setting up local 
war history commissions in each of the ninety-two counties of Indiana. 
And many (not all) of the counties compiled and published creditable 
histories of their own local war activities. 

And, in this connection, I want to take this opportunity to tell you 
that the man who has been serving us so ably here during the past few 
years as the director of our Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, 
Mr. F. F. Holbrook, did a pre-eminently fine job in collecting, compil- 
ing, and publishing the war history records of his state of Minnesota. 
His two volumes on Minnesota in the World War rank among the best 
of the state war histories of the nation.” 

Lack of time prevents a further review of the war history activities of 
other states. Suffice it to say that, for the first time in our nation’s history, 
local historical societies and public libraries stepped out of the rdle of 
antiquarian collectors and museum repositories, and became indispensible 
agencies of the state and local units of government in collecting, compil- 
ing, editing, and publishing the war records of the different states of the 
union. 

All of which brings me to the more specific phases of the subject 
under discussion. 

Here we are, members of a well recognized, highly respected, his- 
torical society—The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania. We 


comprise the one outstanding historical organization of this part of the 


2 Franklin F. Holbrook and Livia Appel, Minnesota in the War with Germany, two 
volumes (St. Paul, 1928, 1932). The former cannot accept full credit for this work, for 
much of it belongs to the co-author and others who shared largely in the inception of the 


work and carried the full burden of completing it.—Ed. 
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Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. We therefore have a duty to perform 
which no other agency in this section can render so efficiently, and that 
is to lend all our efforts, our resources, and our talent to the job of col- 
lecting, compiling, and preserving those records that relate to Pitts- 
burgh’s and Western Pennsylvania’s part in this present World War. 

I realize it is no easy job. It is one of the biggest undertakings that we 
have ever faced. But that is all the more reason why it should be at- 
tempted. The war in which our nation is now engaged is different from 
any and all previous wars. We are told, and rightly so, that this is a war 
of ideologies; that the existence of our civilization is at stake; that this 
is an all-out war; a struggle between two ways of life, one of which 
must be completely overthrown. 

And having said all this, we are then told that in waging this war, we 
have to adopt different methods, different tactics, different techniques, 
from those that were followed in former wars. This, we are told, is a 
mechanized war; a war of machines, of planes, of tanks. This war 
will be won in the research laboratories, the factories, and on the 
assembly lines. Mass production of war materials, of munitions, the like 
of which people never dreamed, is called for; and these requests will be 
answered by our scientists, our engineers, and our technologists. 

If all this is true—and I think we all agree that these statements are 
true, then where in all America can one find a community or a region 
that is destined to play a more important part in winning this war than 
right here in Western Pennsylvania? This workshop of the world is now 
rapidly becoming the arsenal of democracy. And as such it is writing a 
daily chapter in the history of this war which no other community in all 
America can ever hope to equal. 

This is not the place, nor do I have the time, to outline in any detail 
all the various topics that should be included in such an undertaking. But 
let me suggest a few of the subjects that future historians of this war will 
have to consider: topics that will cause teachers and writers to come right 
here to Pittsburgh. 

The number is so vast that one scarely knows where to begin. But 
perhaps one might as well start with the beginnings of our program of 
National Defense in the summer of 1940. I realize that one could go 
even back of that, but I arbitrarily choose this as my starting point. 
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Scarcely had the National Defense program been launched in the sum- 
mer of 1940, when the press of the nation began to refer to Pittsburgh 
as the focal point in all this vast war program. So important was the 
defense program of this region that the President of the United States 
deemed it his duty (there are those who do not use such charitable 
words) to come out here on what he said was “a defense inspection trip.” 
If the newspaper reports are correct, here is a chapter for future his- 
torians, different from any in all our history. For never before had any 
President of the United States considered Pittsburgh so important in the 
nation’s defense program as to cause him to lay aside the pressing duties 
of that office and journey out to Pittsburgh on a personal inspection trip. 

There are those, of course, who will say this trip was planned and 
timed for the purpose of seeking political votes. Others, however, will 
insist that it was a desire to see at first hand our defense program, and 
get a first-hand view of the war production efforts in this city. These 
different opinions will in themselves supply a lot a data for historians to 
wrangle over in years to come. 

But my prediction is that these personal issues will not occupy a very 
important chapter in the larger history of Pittsburgh’s part in this Second 
World War. Something much greater, much more fundamental, much 
more far-reaching than personal issues will have to be considered when 
the record of Pittsburgh’s part in this second World War is properly 
recorded. I refer, of course, to our great industrial, scientific, engineer- § 
ing, and technological contributions. It is in these fields of endeavor that 
Pittsburgh is destined to lead the nation. When on December 3, last 
year, Sir Philip Gibbs, of the British Purchasing Commission, after 
touring the leading industrial centers of America, declared here in Pitts- 
burgh—and I quote: “It is the factories and mills of this region that are 
responsible for the Nazi defeats that are now taking place in Russia’”’—he 
was not merely giving us a “pat on the back.” On the contrary, he was 
expressing the cold, hard, factual truth. He was merely echoing what 
the spokesman of another British group, consisting of ten members 
known as a labor-management commission, had said here on September 


23, when he too declared: “We look to your mills and mines, your fac- 


tories and your shops to turn the tide of battle and drive those beasts (the 
Nazis) under the ground.” 
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Such phrases as these have a very special meaning when one attempts to 
envision the larger picture of Pittsburgh’s part in this Second World 
War. It is doubtful whether statemehts like these could be made of any 
other community in the entire United States. 

But the statements I have just read are only a few of dozens, yes, 
scores, of comments of similar nature. When, for example, on last Sep- 
tember 25, our local papers carried the story, accompanied by illustra- 
tions, announcing that Pittsburgh had been selected as the “try-out”’ city 
of the nation’s program in volunteer civilian defense, and that a repre- 
sentative from Mayor La Guardia’s Office of Civilian Defense was here 
to assist in setting up this first extensive program, that was a signal for 
every other city in the nation to keep their eyes on Pittsburgh. The fol- 
lowing day a press dispatch bearing a Washington date line appeared in 
our local papers, saying that “Mr. La Guardia’s Civilian Defense Or- 
ganization announced today that Pittsburgh is to be made experimental 
‘guinea pig’ for the best way to establish, train, and distribute women 
civilian defense workers.” Here again, the future historians of this war 
will discover, when they start to write this important chapter dealing 
with Civilian Defense, that they will have first to study the movement 
as it got under way right here in our midst. 


And so we might go on, pointing out scores of similar cases. If one 


attempted to give even a partial list of the major war developments that 
have originated here in our midst, he would of course have to devote 
special chapters to the part played by such mammoth concerns as the 
Aluminum Company of America; the great Mesta Machine Company, 
awarded the first contract in the country for forging 155-millimeter 
guns, to hurl 95-pound shells a distance of 15 miles; the Mackintosh- 
Hemphill Company, for building those huge 16-inch coast defense guns, 
capable of shooting a shell weighing 4,000 pounds, 30 miles out to sea 
—each gun, be it noted, requiring over 700,000 pounds of steel; the re- 
search laboratories of the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 


Company, for their work in perfecting audio-locating devices for detect- 


ing submarines; the Dravo Corporation, for launching from Neville 


Island, last October 17, the first combat vessel built here since the Civil 
War, and for a program that calls for launching of fifteen other vessels 
of similar design to be launched here by June of this year; and the steel 
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mills of this district, which are supplying over seventy per cent of the 
rolled steel now going into war production. 

Attention must also be given to the key position that Pittsburgh now 
plays as the chief distribution center for over 400,000,000 gallons of gas 
and oil shipped by water from Texas oil fields to Midland, Pennsylvania, 
McKees Rocks, and Pittsburgh, en route to eastern cities. And we have 
just been told in the last forty-eight hours that the pioneer plant for the 
manufacture of synthetic rubber, subsidized by federal funds, is to be 
located in the immediate vicinity of Pittsburgh. Dr. Edward R. Weid- 
lein, director of Mellon Institute, and chief of the chemical division of 
the War Production Board, a Pittsburgher, and a world-renowned 
scientist, has been appointed to direct this monumental task. Here is ma- 
terial for another great chapter in writing the history of Pittsburgh’s part 
in the Second World War.? 

These are only a few of scores of companies, corporations, associations, 
and individuals to be included in recording Pittsburgh’s part in this war. 

This paper is already too long. But one cannot refrain from suggesting 
one or two other tasks that fall upon us who want to see this historical 
society do its share in times like these. Look for a moment at one other 
approach to the problem that the citizens of this community faced on the 
eve of this great war. Where, in all America for example will the his- 


torian of the future find a better illustration of the anti-war sentiment 


than was expressed right here in the Soldiers and Sailors Memorial Hall § 


on that Sabbath afternoon of December 7, 1941? Here was a member 
of the United States Senate, who had come on from Washington to ad- § 
dress a mass meeting sponsored by the local America First Committee, 
presided over by an ex-United States Senator; and in the face of re- 
peated radio announcements of the attack on Pearl Harbor that morning, 


he refused to inform his audience that the first blow in this war had 

3 Since this paper was read, numerous other outstanding achievements have occurred 
here, which must be incorporated in the history of Pittsburgh’s part in the Second World 
War. On March 5, 1942, the Dravo Corporation of Pittsburgh became the first defense 
industry in America to receive the All-Navy “E” award. The occasion was the launching 
of a submarine chaser, the PC 573. Said the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette the next morning: 
“The coveted All-Navy ‘E’ was awarded to Dravo after the firm had been recommended 
by two bureaus of the Navy Department for excellence—a very rare recommendation that 
carries with it the right of employes to wear the Navy ‘E’ lapel buttons and the right of 


the firm to fly the All-Navy ‘E’ pennant for six months.” 
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already been struck. This one story alone is good for at least a chapter 
in any history relating to the anti-war movement of this community 


uring the past two years. It is another example of the need on our pa 
during th t tw rs. It th ple of t! 1 r part 


to be on the alert in collecting, compiling and preserving all related ma- 


terials bearing upon this incident. 

These, I repeat, are only samples of scores of events of epoch-making 
importance that are happening right here in our midst, and which should 
be included in any war history program. 

Finally, how could I conclude this paper on a more appropriate note 
than by referring to one other chapter that must be included in any war 
history relating to Pittsburgh’s part in this world conflict, than by quoting 
a recent newspaper article on daylight saving time? Today, the entire 


S 


nation knows that the “Father of Daylight Saving in the United States” 


is none other than our own worthy president of this historical society, 
Robert Garland. Of the hundreds of newspaper articles that have re- 
cently appeared relating to Mr. Garland’s part in this wartime measure, 


I quote the following from the New York Times of January 25, 1942: 


SAVING DAYLIGHT 


In a glass museum case of the Western Pennsylvania Historical Society, in 
Pittsburgh, have long lain three pens. One was used by President Woodrow 
Wilson, another by Vice President Thomas R. Marshall, the third (a Quill) 
by Speaker Champ Clark for the signing of the first national daylight saving 
law in March, 1918. Last week a fourth pen was destined for the collection. 
It had been used on Tuesday by President Franklin D. Roosevelt to sign the 
second national daylight saving law. At 2 A. M. on February gth the country 
will push its clocks one hour ahead. The new time will remain in effect until 
six months after the war’s end. 

The owner of the four pens is Robert Garland, Pittsburgh business and civic 
leader, who is known as “‘the father of daylight saving.” Irish-born, the son of 
aCrimean War veteran, Mr. Garland has made his way from a clerkship with 
one of the Smoky City’s steel companies to the direction of his own firm— 


f manufacturers of nuts, rivets and electrical conduits. 


In 1916, as a member of the Pittsburgh Council, he advocated daylight 
saving. The United States Chamber of Commerce put him at the head of a 
committee that pressed the issue before Congress. When World War II broke 
out, Mr. Garland again headed a group that supported the Administration’s 
drive to turn the clocks ahead. In recognition of this effort, Mr. Roosevelt, 
like President Wilson before him, directed that the pen used in the signing 


” 


of the new law be sent to the Pittsburgh manufacturer.” 
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Where, I ask, can one find another historical society in all America 
whose president occupies such a unique position? An unswerving, hide- 
bound Republican of the Old School, yet able to persuade two Demo- 
cratic Presidents of the need of this war emergency measure, in the latter 
case when all the brain trusters of the New Deal had failed! So, here is 
another chapter that must be included in that volume relating to Pitts. 
burgh’s part in the Second World War. Obviously, only the president of § 
our historical society can write this particular chapter. 
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PITTSBURGH’S GREAT FIRE OF 1845! 


MRS. MARCELLIN C. ADAMS 


OME years ago I was in Philadelphia on research work that took me 
S to the Historical Society of Pennsylvania on Locust Street. Shortly, 
two women sat down at the end of the same long table and their con- 
versation soon made clear to their neighbors that one was a genealogist 
whom the other had come to consult about her family records. The trail 
evidently led back to western Pennsylvania, for my attention was quite 
diverted from my own work by hearing the genealogist say most em- 
phatically: “Oh! Pittsburgh! You won’t get any records there. They 
were all burned in the big fire they had many years ago.” 

Ever since, I have been curious about what records were destroyed 
and what preserved in the two disastrous fires in Pittsburgh’s history. 


? occurred in 


The earlier, usually spoken of as the “big” or “great fire,’ 
1845 and destroyed a large part of the city, although it did not reach 
the courthouse. The second, in 1882, did little damage in the city but 
did destroy the courthouse. The tax lists of Allegheny County were 
among the records that were then consumed, but other items, including 
wills and deeds, were saved. 

An account of any event written soon after it occurred is naturally of 
first importance, and we are fortunate to have some material of this type 
on the great fire. A booklet entitled 4 Full Account of the Great Fire at 
Pittsburgh, on the Tenth Day of April, 1845: with the Individual 
Losses, and Contributions for Relief, compiled by J. Heron Foster and 
published in Pittsburgh by J. W. Cook in 1845, is the most complete 
record extant and has been used for the descriptions of this event to be 


found in the several histories of Pittsburgh and Allegheny County. The 


1 Presented, with the 


exception of a few additions, at a meeting of the Allegheny 


County Committee of the Colonial Dames of America on March 17, 1942, accompanied 





by an exhibit of articles saved from the 
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newspapers of the time carry news of the event, and there are printed 
letters from eyewitnesses that still further build up the picture. 

When one reads our local histories it is obvious that all too often the 
writers have contented themselves with material that was easily secured. 
One account has been copied from another with perhaps a different and 
more entertaining manner of expression, but the primary material ha 
not been added to or even checked for correctness. They are all cut on 
the same pattern, with a little variation of trimming here and there. 
Little or no attempt has been made to collect the stories or traditions of 
this disaster in a form that would be considered authentic by future his- 
torical writers. 

Like charity, research should begin at home, and in such a group as 
our Allegheny County Colonial Dames there are those whose forbears 
had a part in the building of Pittsburgh and who shared in both her 
fortunes and her misfortunes. It is therefore not a matter of personal or 
family pride to relate the happenings of earlier days, but it becomes our 
duty to reduce our knowledge of them to such form that it can be put 
down in black and white for future reference. 

Those who were living in 1845 have passed on. Their children who 
heard the story from their lips are very few today. The future histories 
of Pittsburgh must naturally be written by a younger generation and 
their work must be based on thorough research with investigation of 
material that has not been used and possibly has not heretofore been 
available. 

As I see it, it is the responsibility of present-day groups such as this to 
collect and preserve records and traditions, and further to make them 4 
available to those who will be the writers of our history. If the inter- 
pretation of a period of history is made through understanding the past, 
our work achieves importance. 


In 1945 there will occur the one hundredth anniversary of the great 
fire, and it seems to me fitting and a real opportunity for our Allegheny 


County Committee to begin to collect some of the stories, some of the 
more intimate happenings that our members may know of. Three years 
may seem too far away, but anyone who works over records realizes 
that it is not a bit too soon to make a start. 
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THE GREAT FIRE 


March, coming in as a lamb, had gone out like a lion, raging on into 
the next month. It was now Thursday, the tenth day of April in the 
year 1845, and up the streets from the river heavy winds continued to 
blow as they had for more than two weeks past. Such April days all too 
surely bring with them an urge for spring house-cleaning, and for this 
event Pittsburgh housekeepers never had waited until Nature was in a 
perfect mood. Back in 1845, too, windows and walls showed up all too 
clearly the accumulation of a winter’s grime, for smoke had poured out 
rom the stacks of the steamboats anchored close by in the Monongahela 
River, from cotton factories, iron foundries, and glassworks, as well as 
from the soft coal fires of the stoves and grates of the closely built houses. 
Winter laundry work was also a problem, but now early spring had ar- 
rived, the sun shone brightly overhead, and the air was dry and cold. A 
perfect wash day, for the high wind would dry the clothes quickly. 

We do not know her name, but living in a small frame house at 
Second and Ferry Streets was a woman who has been classed with Mrs. 
O’Leary and her cow of Chicago fire fame. We can picture her even 
now as she carried out the big black iron kettle and set it up in the yard 
| near the wall of the ice house next door on Ferry Street. Perhaps she 
had to pump the water, but even if drawn from an outside tap it took 
time to fill the kettle. Shavings to start the fire were brought and soon 
this was blazing merrily. Again we can see her as she hurried to the 
house to gather up the clothes to be washed. The noon whistles from 


§ the boats and factories began to blow and that meant dinner time so the 


§ washing was doubtless put aside and the fire in the yard soon forgotten. 

The wind that had come up in the morning blew harder all the time 
and soon sparks from the untended fire were carried towards the ice 
house and set it ablaze. Several adjoining frame houses on Second Street, 
also owned by William Diehl, Sr., and occupied by tenants, flared up 
and became a total loss. It had been expected that the fire, if it did cross 
to the other side of Ferry, would reach the streets toward the Allegheny, 
such as Liberty and Penn, and the householders in this district proceeded 
with all possible preparations for saving their possessions and for fighting 
the flames. 
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However, this was to prove no ordinary fire, for contrary April wa 


about to live up to her reputation. The wind shifted quite unexpectedly 
away from the Point district, carrying burning embers and blazing shin. 
gles directly across to the other side of Second Street, entirely destroying 
the Globe Cotton Factory and an adjacent brick dwelling. Driving along 
Ferry it reached the Third Presbyterian Church from whose steeple the 
alarm continued to ring. This imposing building of brick, with its en- 
trance on Third Street, had a flat roof surmounted by a breast-high 
wooden cornice. On this roof burning flakes kept dropping so that the 
fire fighters who had gathered there battled continuously to save this 
barrier for the safety of the city beyond. Members of the congregation 


joined the firemen, helping by the use of wet cloths to protect the danger : 
spots. Finally the rear portion of the cornice burst into flames but the fm 
axe men quickly chopped it down, dropping it into the fiery mass below. : 
The church was saved as well as the section of Pittsburgh northeast of t. 


that part of Ferry Street. 


leaped across the entire width of a street leaving a building in ashe i 
while one adjoining escaped completely. This fan of flame continued & 
until by the time it reached Wood Street four squares were gone. There Hot 
were points where the blaze reached out past Fourth Street to Diamond 


Alley, extending on one side of Wood to the bookstore and bindery off 


up the Alley to that corner of Smithfield diagonally across from th 


present Kaufmann’s store, where a brick house and tobacco factory§j 
= with 


alone remained. 


Rows of houses and single dwellings, both brick and frame, Philo 
Hall, where the mayor had his offices, livery stables, the Bank of Pitts § 
burgh (considered fireproof), the Baptist and Associate Reformed 


churches, the stone building of the Western University of Pennsylvania 


and the president’s house, all met the same fate. All these were on th 


northern rim of the conflagration. 


In imagination let us also follow what may be considered the center¥ 


of the fan as the fire at the same time spread up Second to Market Street 
and on to Wood. This was the district where many of the physicians of 
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the city were located, among them Dr. Jacob Dimmitt on the corner of 
Chancery Lane and Second, Drs. J. P. Tibbetts, Samuel Dilworth, and 
Shepley Ross Holmes on Second, Dr. James Horner on Market, and 
Dr. A. N. McDowell on Wood. Up both sides of Second, and along 
the cross streets too, were substantial homes where established citizens 
had lived for years. 

To complete our picture let us look at the southern edge of the fan. 


Here the fire had already spread toward the Monongahela, crossing 
| Front, or First as we know it, just above Chancery Lane. This was 


sim largely a warehouse section being convenient to the boats lined up along 


the river. An iron roof on one large warehouse proved its salvation while 


its next door neighbor was destroyed. Proceeding along First, the fire 


reached a wholesale grocery where the immense stock of sugar, molasses, 


, B coffee, and groceries of all descriptions became an almost total loss. 


© Market Street at First proved only a brief stop-gap, for the flames 
B crossed here and spread to the river. When it had reached Wood Street, 


4 § the fire extended across five squares, from the river to First or Front 
gq ) ’ 


to Second, to Third, to Fourth, to Diamond Alley. 

On Wood Street were also many warehouses, mostly three-and four- 
story brick buildings. Over near Second Street was the large Merchant’s 
Hotel newly fitted up. All these were ablaze at the same time with the 
wind blowing a gale and filling the air with smoke, dust, and heat. 
Water Street presented a scene that is difficult to describe, for from the 
rows of warehouses and commission houses all sorts of property had been 
moved to the wharf, but the boxes, bales, and bags had but “jumped 
from the frying pan into the fire,” for the heat became so intense that 


with added falling sparks and licking flames the entire mass was soon 


Philo 


ablaze and burned to the very water’s edge. The many steamboats had 
already made their escape, dropping down the river to the mouth of 
Saw Mill Run, the present West End. 

And now the fan had spread to include Smithfield Street. At the 
corner of Water Street, overlooking the river, stood Pittsburgh’s pride, 
the beautiful Monongahela House. Famous throughout the country, it 
was by far the finest hotel in the West and only the year before had been 
redecorated and refurnished. A visitor to the city, a guest at this hotel, 
writes of taking his carpetbag and after an hour’s difficult walk arriving 
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in Allegheny City. Here he turned to view the scene he had just left, 
which he describes as a fearsome but beautiful sight, with the flames 
seeming to center on the many-storied Monongahela House. 

All this happened between twelve and two o’clock, at which time 
burning pieces of wood like flaming torches were being scattered by the 
wind as far as half a mile away, setting up so many fires that there was 
no chance of stopping them. Every man who had been fighting the fur- 
ther spread of the fire now hurried home to save what he could. Smith- 
field Street was crowded with drays, wagons, handcarts, wheelbarrows, 
and men, women, and children. Vehicles and people alike were laden 
with household goods on their way across the Smithfield Street bridge to § 
the safety of the opposite shore. But not every household in this section § 
comprising the Second Ward had even this chance, for the fire swept up 


Second from Smithfield to Grant and Ross so rapidly that many were e 


glad to escape with their bare lives. 

Just where the ramp of the Boulevard of the Allies extends over Sec- 
ond Avenue was the Scotch Hill market, and near this spot occurred § 
one of the only two substantiated deaths, for Samuel Kingston, a well- ss 
known lawyer returned to his home near the market intent on saving a 
valuable piano. In the confusion and smoke he is thought to have entered & 
the wrong house, for his remains were found later a door or so from his ‘ 
own residence. 

Some of you may remember this part of Pittsburgh before the boule- § 
vard was built and Second Avenue widened. You will be able to locate ‘ 
this section if you recall the park that occupied the site of the market 2 
house. A few of the red brick houses built soon after the fire still remain. 

And now another calamity was added. The bridge across the Monon- § 
gahela, the goal of the hurrying people, caught fire and in ten minutes 
its wooden cover and framework had burned and dropped into the river, 
leaving nothing but the stone supports with great gaps of water between. 
One can but wonder that people were so miraculously saved from the 
death that surged about them, for we are told the smoke and heat were 
suffocating and the pavements like heated ovens. Well they might be 
when zinc roofs melted and ran down the spouts, when window-glass 
became a molten mass, and when gold and silver in a safe were later 
found fused into one lump. 
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Thirteen-year-old John R. Banks, a student at the Western Uni- 
versity, writing to his father two days after the fire, described his own 
experience, in part, as follows: 

At dinner time when I went to the University and David[?] proposed we 
should go on top and water the roof. But not another person could be found 
in the place but we thought we would go on top where although the fire was 
half a mile distant the dead cinders were flying thick. We went down town 
and when we came back the whole place was on fire. Two of my books were 
burnt. Mr. Stevens carried about one hundred dollars worth of things to the 
river where they were burnt. He however saved some of the labrotary. Uncle 
Blacks three houses in fourth street were burnt to the ground but fortunately 
he was insured three thousand dollars in Philadelphia.* 

As the afternoon wore on the fire continued to burn. Again on the 


north it reached the square bounded by Fourth and Ross Streets, across 
from where the City-County Building now stands. In this square only 
one building was left, 2 frame hotel. Drastic measures were resorted to, 
and brick buildings adjoining the hotel were blown up with gunpowder. 
Even the canal could not check the flames which crossed that space and 
moved down toward the river. The escape of some property was almost 
uncanny as destruction continued along the banks of the Monongahela 
to the end of Pipetown or Kensington, a district largely made up of 
manufacturing plants and workmen’s houses. 

About six the wind began to die down and one account says: “By 
seven it was all over.” 

Perhaps someone is thinking: Where were the fire companies? What 
did they do to stop the fire? Let me remind you that at first no particular 
anxiety was felt for checking the flames. The city had always been re- 
markably exempt frem devastating fires, with two rivers so close. In 
1845 there was the further protection of several volunteer companies 
with engines and hose, as well as a newly completed water system. A 
city waterworks had been first installed in 1828. The basin was located 
on Grant Street between Diamond and Fifth where the Frick Building 
now stands. A pipe line extended along Fifth Avenue and water was 


2 This letter is in the files of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, which has 
published it in full, with the exception of a sketch-map of the burned district, ante, 10:62 
(January, 1927). The “Mr. Stevens” referred to was Lemuel Stephens, professor of 
chemistry, mathematics, and natural philosophy at the university. “Uncle Black,” it may 
be concluded from Foster’s lists of burned and reconstructed dwellings, was the Reverend 
Andrew W. Black, a son of Professor John Black, and a trustee of the university. 
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drawn from the river at Duquesne Way and Cecil Alley by means of 
an 84-horsepower steam engine. From the basin it was piped to houses 
and mills. The basin was moreover a favorite strolling spot of summer 
evenings, for its banks planted with trees made this into a park area. 

But Pittsburgh was growing; new streets in new sections were being 
opened, and many substantial houses erected. Only the year previous, in 
1844, Pittsburgh had achieved an enlarged water system. The old basin 
had been abandoned and a larger reservoir built on Bedford Avenue 

verlooking the present Union Station. With new pipe lines why should 
not the citizens feel amply protected? 

The fire companies had also increased since that day in 1794 when 
the first little hand engine named the “Eagle” was brought over the | 
mountains on a wagon from Philadelphia. Light enough to be picked up ‘ 
and carried by several men to the scene of a fire, this was the forerunner § 
of a series of bigger and better engines acquired as the years went by. & 
Following the Eagle Company came the Vigilant, the Neptune, the § 
Niagara, the Washington companies, and so on. These volunteer com- & 
panies were run like private clubs. Members were properly proposed and § 
elected, and fined or even expelled for breaking rules. Each company § 
had its own constitution and elected officers. j 

This, however, is a story in itself and we can only pause to note that 5 
chey were at their stations fighting the fire on April 10, 1845. They 


were able to save some buildings, but all too soon the flow of water & 


ceased until they were only pumping mud in place of water. The system & 
was too new to be properly working, the reservoir was not full, the pipes : 
on the old streets were too small, and there were not enough fire plugs. § 
The fire hose was of leather, for rubber was not yet in use for such pur- 
poses, and reports from the minutes of one company, the Neptune, for 
April, 1845, show great damage to the equipment.? 

Fire insurance is another matter of interest and I shall only note that § 
a few such companies were operating here at the time, mostly Pennsyl- 
vania companies. 

AFTERMATH 
One wonders what Pittsburgh looked like the morning after the fire. 


3 These minutes and other records of the Neptune company are in the collections of 
the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania. 
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The visitor already spoken of passed through the burned district the next 
day, and this is what he says: “So intense had been the heat that scarcely 
any appearance of wood was to be seen; even the ashes had disappeared. 
But for the smoke and recent appearances it might have been taken for 
the ruins of some ancient city long since destroyed.” 4 And from a news- 
paper editorial: “Yesterday morning we walked around the Burnt Dis- 
trict. The appearance of things is awful—nothing but an immense forest 
of walls, and chimneys is visible, and desolate heaps of brick and mortar. 
The fierce fire licked every combustible clean up. Nothing that would 
burn escaped. The Wharf was covered with Merchandise of every de- 
scription, furniture, &c., and many piles which were rolled out as it was 
thought beyond the reach of the flames, were consumed. Piles of burnt 
and partially consumed Coffee, Sugar, Nails, Iron, Cotton, Paper, Tea, 
&c, &c, were scattered along it.” 

Across the Monongahela, where stretched the naked piers of the old 
bridge, could be seen piles of furniture, bedding, etc., scattered over the 
hills. 

The destruction of the Second or South Ward, nearly the oldest part 
of the city, was complete and overwhelming. It was left almost without 
inhabitant, only two or three dwellings remaining. ““The more complete 
destruction of any ward we think was never known,” observed the 
Gazette. 

Competent writers have stated that the fire spread over what was at 
that time the wealthiest and best business section of the city, covering 
nearly sixty acres. Over eleven hundred dwellings, warehouses, churches, 
hotels, stores, schools, and other public buildings were burned. The 
records of the Western University of Pennsylvania, which had been kept 
from 1787 to 1845, perished with the buildings. 

Several thousands of persons were left homeless, and many without 
other resources were actually destitute. Take for example the experience 


of the Anshutz family, as described in a letter written on June 30 that 
year by George Simpson Anshutz, son of George, Jr., and grandson of 
George Anshutz, the pioneer iron manufacturer. The letter was ad- 
dressed to the writer’s uncle, John Simpson of Huntingdon, and it reads 


4 Foster, A Full Account of the Great Fire at Pittsburgh, 8. 
$ Pittsburgh Daily Gazette and Advertiser, April 12, 1845. 
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in part as follows: “It is hard times for us all. Pa lost everything he had 
but what was on his back at the fire on the tenth of April and was badly 
burned himself. He now lives about a mile from town. I did not lose 
much but am at present obliged to put up with the third story of a house 
on Market Street—the only one of our connections that escaped was 
Linford. . . . I intended to have gone down to see you all this summer 
but cannot do so now as I must look out for something to make a liy- 
ing.””® 

The money loss was variously estimated at from five to twenty-five 
millions. A minor but deplorable loss was due to the inevitable looters, 
whose activities are reflected in newspaper advertisements, of which the 
following, taken from the Gazette? and reproduced here in substance if 
not in form, are samples: 
Lostr—A New Feather Bed was taken from the house of the subscriber in a 

hurry, when the late fire was raging. Any information respecting it will 


be thankfully received by the subscriber. 
Jos. Fleming at Shires’ [Shiras’] Brewery 


Lost—In the late fire, a large brass Store Key. Also, a green Chest, filled with 


fine linen sheets and quilts, all marked—some “C. A. L.” The chest and § 


also the drawer containing the Key were taken by some one from the bank 


of the river, above the bridge—probably by mistake. A reward will be § 


given for them if left at No. 57 Market street. 


HaircLtotu Losr—During the confusion incident to the removal of goods 

during the fire, from my store, I directed a bale of Hair Cloth, containing 

a great variety of figured patterns, value $250, to be thrown upon one of 

the drays. Said Bale has not been seen since, and was most probably stolen. 
Cabinet makers and others will please be on their guard.... 

James M. Cooper, 61 Market Street 


Missinc—The following articles were taken out of our warehouse during the 
fire, which we have reason to believe were not burned, viz: 2 large boxes 
Dry Goods . . . 2 oval Window Sashes, glazed. The person or persons hav- 
ing any of the above described articles will confer a favor by leaving them 
with S. F. Von Bonnhorst & Co., No. 31, Front St. 

N. B.—There was also taken from the warehouse of J. Irwin & Son, 
now occupied by Spang & Co., a bale Carpeting, bale very muddy marked 
Shaw & Co., Cincinnati. 


Hundreds of dwelling houses were destroyed, and The Mystery, 


6 This letter and other Anshutz family papers are in the collections of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania. 
7 Pittsburgh Daily Gazette and Advertiser, April 15, 21, 26, 1845. 
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quoting the Pittsburgh Morning Chronicle, reported the names of own- 


GREAT 


FIRE 


OF 1845 


ers or occupants of eighty-seven of them as follows:* 


Gen. A. Cochran 
B. Bakewell 

M. Tindle 

Rev. Mr. Bryan 
S. Horner 

W. Douglas 

W. Christy 

J. A. Bartram 
J. Stewart 

J. Tomlinson 
L. T. Childs 

E. J. Roberts 
Richard Biddle 


P. S. Berford 
M. F. Irwin 

J. Thaw 

J. B. Morehead 
M. Kane 

L. Rodgers 


W. Elder 

A. Millar 

Reade Washington 
W. E. Austin 

A. Bonnaffon 


E. Merritt 

J. K. Henderson 
A. Fulton 

F, Bauders 


Josiah King 
Ross Street 
R. Robb 


A. Jaynes 


Second Street 

Col. J. Ross 

Dr. Tibbetts 

S. McClurken 

A. Brown 

J. Phipps 

D. Kinkead 

J. Kennedy 

Dr. T. H. Fowler 

T. Phillips 

J. N. Jones 

W. Eichbaum 

R. P. McCurdy 

D. R. Jacobs 
Third Street 

D. Grant 

J. M’ roy 

M. Rogers 


W. J. Howard (Mayor) 


S. West 
J. Miles 
Fourth Street 
H. Stevenson 
J. C. Davitt 
J. J. Kuhn 
J. W. Daily 
Dr. Edrington 
Smithfield Street 
Dr. Bruce 
J. W. Woodwell 
S. Balsley 
E. M. Beach 
Water Street 
R. Christy 
Grant Street 
Thos. Simmons 
R. A. Bausman 


Dr. Werneberg 
Dr. Holmes 
S. R. Johnson 
Arthur Toner 
Mrs. Ward 
D. Jones 
Allen Kramer 
J. McCurdy 
J. D. Wick 
Geo. Anshutz 
J. Fitchman 


T. M’Kown 
W. C. Robinson 
George Singer 
J. Miller 

T. Rowe 

Dan’] Robinson 


Mrs. Murry 
A. Burke 

W. M. Wright 
Rev. M. Bird 


Mrs. L. Young 
J. Thaw [residence] 


Mrs, Savage 
Diamond Alley 
Rody Patterson 





8 The Mystery (Pittsburgh), April 16, 1845 (photostat). No copy of the issue of the 
Chronicle quoted is readily available. The Mystery, a weekly paper devoted to the inter- 
ests of the colored race, was started in 1844 and edited by Martin R. Delany. Advertise- 
ments concerning it appeared in other local papers during its short career, but no copy 
was known to have survived until the original of the photostat referred to (vol. 2, no. 34) 
was brought to the attention of Miss Rose Demorest, head of the Pennsylvania Room in 


the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, and was lent to that library for reproduction. 
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19. 
RECONSTRUCTION ad 
x , —. G 
On Saturday, two days after the fire, a town meeting was held in the 
y> ) 5) 5 
Diamond where a large number of people passed the following resolu. BH R: 
g people p g | 


tion: “Resolved, That we suggest to the Mayor and Councils of Pitts- 
burg, the propriety of appointing a committee of one person from each | 
square in the burned district, to ascertain the names of individuals and 
families who have been rendered destitute by the late fire, and to furnish 


when requested, to any individual or family, a certificate to that effect.” & 


Matee 


William J. Howard was mayor, and George W. Jackson, father of § 


John B. and Miss Mary Jackson, was president of the select council at 


ms! 


Uae 8 


w 


this time. 
Contributions of money, clothing, and food poured in from all direc- 


tions. There were collections taken in Pittsburgh itself—many donations 








coming from those who had themselves been burned out. In Philadelphia 


the sum of over $38,000 was made up by churches, wards, schools, mills, 


1h) ods 





and societies of various kinds, including the proceeds of benefit concerts 
and one day’s receipts of a line of omnibuses. From northern New 


Hampshire to southern Louisiana, from western Michigan, and even 





LS 
from far off Europe money poured in until it amounted to nearly § 
$200,000. 


But even more interesting were the food donations; 100 lbs. of flour E: th 


eS tl 
and 3,000 lbs. of bacon from Wheeling; 58 bushels of potatoes and a « 
bedstead from Meadville; flour, dress goods, and a barrel of sauerkraut § " 
from Economy; and so on. i 
And now what was Pittsburgh going to do for herself? Again we go 
to the newspapers. Here is one editor’s opinion: “We have carefully in- § 
quired of many of our clearest headed business men, those thoroughly E 
conversant with the resources of the city, as to the probable effect of 4 \ 


this disaster upon its prosperity. .. . We are fully convinced that though 
the commercial prospects of the city are terribly shaken, yet it is not 
totally prostrated, and in due time will rise above it all... . There is no 
repining—no despair—no sullenness; but a calm, determined spirit 


which must carry them up again.” 





Soon after the fire the newspapers carried notices of removals to new 






9 Pittsburgh Daily Gaxette and Advertiser, April 14, 1845. 
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addresses, and fire sales were advertised. ‘The following, from the 
Gazette of April 14 and 22, are but a few examples: 


RemovaL By Fire—A. McCurdy has taken a room, for a time, in the session 
house of Trinity Church, Virgin Alley, between Wood and Smithfield sts., 
where he will give some bargains in Furniture if called on soon. Some of 
his Furniture is slightly damaged in removing, and will be sold very low 
if taken immediately. 

J. W. Woodwell respectfully informs his friends and customers that he 
has taken a wareroom on Hand street, between Liberty and Penn, near 
Thorn’s Drug Store, and offers the furniture saved from the fire at low 
prices . . . he will have an assortment of common articles manufactured in 
a few days, such as Chairs, Bureaus, Breakfast Tables, Bedsteads, &c, &c. 


Burnt Out Anp Resuitt—The Phoenix, late the Great Western Blind 
Factory—P. A. Westervelt has the pleasure to inform his old customers and 
the public generally, that he has pitched his tent on the ruins of the Old 
Venetian Blind Factory on Fourth, a few doors above Smithfield street, 
where he has on hand a few finished blinds saved from the Conflagration, 
and is also prepared with stock to furnish Blinds to order on short notice. 

So come on friends with Orders, and I hope, with the aid of Providence, 
and a portion of your patronage, again to rise, like the Phoenix, triumphant 
above the ruin with which I am surrounded. Orders by letter from a 
distance, thankfully received and faithfully attended to. 


We gather from the following notice, in the Gazette of April 15, 
that life in general was beginning to be normal: 

Western Universiry—The students of this Institution are requested to 
assemble on Wednesday morning April 16th, at 9:00 o’clock in the Lecture 
Room of Trinity Church. 

H. Dyer, Principal 
One wonders where the homeless families would find places to live 
and how business could ever be carried on again amidst such desolation. 

Mr. Heron’s pamphlet, however, struck a note of optimism when he 

listed by streets the residences and other buildings that had been erected 

or contracted for in the three months following the fire. Warehouses in 
particular were under way almost at once, for with such numbers of 
people needing food, clothing, and furnishings of all kinds, the cargoes 
coming in by river and canal must needs be protected. Building materials 
were of course in great demand. Many shops and warehouses inter- 


spersed with dwellings made their appearance on Water and Front 
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19 
RECONSTRUCTION ac 
On Saturday, two days after the fire, a town meeting was held in the 
Diamond where a large number of people passed the following resolu- §@ R: 
tion: “Resolved, That we suggest to the Mayor and Councils of Pitts- 
burg, the propriety of appointing a committee of one person from each § 
square in the burned district, to ascertain the names of individuals and § 
families who have been rendered destitute by the late fire, and to furnish 
when requested, to any individual or family, a certificate to that effect.” 
William J. Howard was mayor, and George W. Jackson, father of & 
John B. and Miss Mary Jackson, was president of the select council at § 
this time. 
B 


Contributions of money, clothing, and food poured in from all direc- 





tions. There were collections taken in Pittsburgh itself/—many donations 





coming from those who had themselves been burned out. In Philadelphia 
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the sum of over $38,000 was made up by churches, wards, schools, mills, 


3 


and societies of various kinds, including the proceeds of benefit concerts 


apne 


and one day’s receipts of a line of omnibuses. From northern New 


Hampshire to southern Louisiana, from western Michigan, and even 


ae Fs m7. was 


from far off Europe money poured in until it amounted to nearly 
$200,000. 
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But even more interesting were the food donations; 100 lbs. of flour BR ¢} 

c — e > ee: 
and 3,000 lbs. of bacon from Wheeling; 58 bushels of potatoes and a & 
bedstead from Meadville; flour, dress goods, and a barrel of sauerkraut § 





from Economy; and so on. is 
And now what was Pittsburgh going to do for herselff Again we go 
to the newspapers. Here is one editor’s opinion: “We have carefully in- 


quired of many of our clearest headed business men, those thoroughly | 





conversant with the resources of the city, as to the probable effect of § 





this disaster upon its prosperity. .. . We are fully convinced that though 





the commercial prospects of the city are terribly shaken, yet it zs not 





totally prostrated, and in due time will rise above it all. . . . There is no 





repining—no despair—no sullenness; but a calm, determined spirit 





which must carry them up again.” 





Soon after the fire the newspapers carried notices of removals to new 






9 Pittsburgh Daily Gazette and Advertiser, April 14, 1845. 
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addresses, and fire sales were advertised. The following, from the 
Gazette of April 14 and 22, are but a few examples: 


RemovaL By Fire—A. McCurdy has taken a room, for a time, in the session 
house of Trinity Church, Virgin Alley, between Wood and Smithfield sts., 
where he will give some bargains in Furniture if called on soon. Some of 
his Furniture is slightly damaged in removing, and will be sold very low 
if taken immediately. 

J. W. Woodwell respectfully informs his friends and customers that he 
has taken a wareroom on Hand street, between Liberty and Penn, near 
Thorn’s Drug Store, and offers the furniture saved from the fire at low 


prices .. . he will have an assortment of common articles manufactured in 
a few days, such as Chairs, Bureaus, Breakfast Tables, Bedsteads, &c, &c. 


Burnt Out Anno Resuitt—The Phoenix, late the Great Western Blind 
Factory—P. A. Westervelt has the pleasure to inform his old customers and 
the public generally, that he has pitched his tent on the ruins of the Old 
Venetian Blind Factory on Fourth, a few doors above Smithfield street, 
where he has on hand a few finished blinds saved from the Conflagration, 
and is also prepared with stock to furnish Blinds to order on short notice. 

So come on friends with Orders, and I hope, with the aid of Providence, 
and a portion of your patronage, again to rise, like the Phoenix, triumphant 
above the ruin with which I am surrounded. Orders by letter from a 
distance, thankfully received and faithfully attended to. 


We gather from the following notice, in the Gazette of April 15, 
that life in general was beginning to be normal: 

WestERN Universiry—The students of this Institution are requested to 
assemble on Wednesday morning April 16th, at 9:00 o’clock in the Lecture 
Room of Trinity Church. 

H. Dyer, Principal 
One wonders where the homeless families would find places to live 
and how business could ever be carried on again amidst such desolation. 

Mr. Heron’s pamphlet, however, struck a note of optimism when he 

listed by streets the residences and other buildings that had been erected 

or contracted for in the three months following the fire. Warehouses in 
particular were under way almost at once, for with such numbers of 
people needing food, clothing, and furnishings of all kinds, the cargoes 
coming in by river and canal must needs be protected. Building materials 
were of course in great demand. Many shops and warehouses inter- 
spersed with dwellings made their appearance on Water and Front 
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Streets. On Second, also, warehouses, stores, shops, and dwellings were 
rising on the old sites. Fi 
The Bank of Pittsburgh on Third, shorn of all woodwork by the § Fi 
flames, was being repaired, and in addition a number of homes on that § ho 
street were being rebuilt, among them that of Mayor Howard. Fourth § us 
showed new offices for the lawyers and the Vigilant Engine House re- § 
building, while on Diamond Alley above Wood, the new livery stables 5 wl 
of R. Patterson rose on the ruins of the old. Wood Street’s burned ware- B eve 
houses had many successors, including the James Woods Hotel building the 


with its ten storerooms on the first floor and one hundred rooms above. § hoi 


eee 
a 
So 
> 4 


Another engine house, that of the Duquesne Company, had been built 
with a cupola fifty feet high on Smithfield, and here too might be seen ff as! 
the Monongahela House rising once again. Grant had some rebuilt f 
dwelling houses, the Baptist Church, and the Livingston, Roggen & Co. f 
factory, better known as the Pittsburgh Novelty Works. 

In addition to the families and business firms who rebuilt or repaired ff 





their destroyed homes, stores, and warehouses on the same sites, there FF 
were some who moved to other established addresses and others who} 
made their way to newer sections just being opened up. A study of the 





next business directory, compiled the year after for publication early in 
1847, shows firms at new stands, and families in entirely new surround j nun 
ings. L find 

One such section was the present Oakland district, where even before add 
the fire a few families were planning to make their homes. Old Pitts § 
burghers connect Oakland with the Eichbaum family, and the year of 
the fire saw William Eichbaum putting up a fine residence on the ten} 1 
acres of the old Chadwick farm which he had bought. Built of brick and B loca 
covered with a form of cement, it had elaborate iron railings and trim- § lear: 





mings. Later known as the Morehead residence,-it finally became the p hom 
property of the Free Kindergarten Association, and on its site is now B of li 
built the Montefiore Hospital. Mr. Eichbaum called his place “Oakland” time 
because his house was in the midst of a grove of oaks, and his name, fami 
translated from German, meant oak tree. He had lived for many year of ¥ 
on Second Street, and his house was among those burned in 1845,—) Mov 
whereupon he rented another house on Third Street, and there the § bette 
family lived until the floors of the new house in the country had been} ‘get 


put down. 
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Another section was outer Penn Street about where Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Streets are today. Fourteenth was then Factory Street and 
Fifteenth was Adams Street. Some may yet remember the red brick 
house of Dr. Peter. Shoenberger in that neighborhood, which was later 
used as an office of the Shoenberger Steel Company. 

East Liberty became a haven for others, but there still remained those 
who felt that no other place but First, Second, or Third Street could 
ever be home. Back, then, some of them came, when a park replaced 
the Scotch Hill market of upper Second Street and substantial brick 


| houses appeared on both sides. Among them was George Anshutz, who 


bought a new red brick house and appears listed in the directory of 1850, 
as in earlier years, George Anshutz, “gent.” of Second Street. 

Wylie and Webster Streets, then newly laid out, were most desirable 
places in which to live, and in 1847 many names are recorded in this 
district. Other families moved to Allegheny, also popular as a residential 


| district. Lower Penn Street was already well filled with the homes of 


many of Pittsburgh’s best families and after the fire there were removals 


© from the burnt district to that street as well as to the shorter side streets 


leading off from it. 
This stretching out to the newer parts of Pittsburgh proceeded for a 
number of years, and as early as 1850, five years after the fire, we can 


5 find many of the retired business men who had acquired entirely new 
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addresses. 


SOME FAMILY TRADITIONS AND RELICS 


The charm of local history is in its details, according to one of our 
local historians, and we are interested nearly one hundred years later to 


} learn something of those people of Pittsburgh who found themselves 


homeless, their treasured possessions consumed, and too often their means 


} of livelihood gone. Even Pittsburgh residents of long standing are some- 


times vague as to the area that was devastated, and unless their own 


families were involved they know little of those who were burned out, 


sof where they had lived, and to what new sections many of them re- 


moved, Our histories tell us that houses were rebuilt, that they were 
better houses than the ones they replaced, that men of business gathered 
together what assets they could salvage and started out all over again. 
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But there were scars that remained for many a year in the hearts of 
those who had had to leave behind the things they loved; things that 
could never be replaced, such as letters, pictures, furniture, glass, china, 
and silver. Pittsburgh homes had much in the way of treasures, for it 
must be remembered that however primitive had been the life in the days 
when Pittsburgh was a frontier settlement, this great catastrophe took 
place during one of the most prosperous periods. The boats going down 
to New Orleans took iron and lumber, but we must bear in mind the 
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returning cargoes which brought back many unusual articles. Our ware- t 


houses were filled with food from warmer climes. 


Stories of the big fire have long intrigued me, and I think this dates 


from a time when a very old lady was making a visit to my husband’s 


family. She was born in Pittsburgh, where her father owned a cracker 


mill in the Point district, and she well remembered and was able to tel] 
of things that happened in her youth. She was little and frail, with soft 


white hair, but all the while she was putting her fine stitches in table 


linens or similar work, she would rock slowly back and forth and talk 


foun 
vania 


coun 


the s 
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patie 


© with 


shelt 
poor 


5 whic 


at length of the days that were gone. On one afternoon the subject of 


the Big Fire came up and she recounted incident after incident about § 
this person and that, of where they lived and the straits to which they § 


were put. She was a young woman then, and after it was certain tha 


her home and her father’s business were safe she wandered about with® 


her stories, but of course the names meant nothing to me at that time. 
One tale was of a dignified citizen, dressed in his best clothing and wear- f 


ing his silk hat, who hastened along the street jealously guarding 4 
mousetrap he carried in both hands. Another bore a lighted candle down 


the steps of his house, carefully shielding the flame from the heavy wind. 


It is said that people in such situations always leave the valuables behind & 
B amo: 


and gather up the trifles. 





The conversation took a truly interesting turn when this old “res- 


denter” went on to discuss the plight of a relative who was expecting 4 
child. The event was hastened by the shock and excitement, but Dr. 
Shepley R. Holmes, who had been expected to be in attendance, was 
not available, as he had just loaded his furniture on a dray and had 
hauled it to the Monongahela bridge at the end of Smithfield Street. 
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ts of i Here he had it placed on a raft and tied to one of the bridge piers. At 
that the time his presence was so greatly needed, he was making frantic 





hina, @ ¢forts to get a boatman to take the raft to a safe place, but alas, the fire 
’ . . . 

‘or itm was too rapid, for the bridge caught fire and the raft, furniture, and 

days paintings met a like fate! At the same time the home of his patient was 


took threatened, and again the flames moved so quickly that there was 
Jown @ nothing for her and her family to do but flee. A wagon of sorts was 
1 the § found and a horse to draw it, and out along the newly opened Pennsyl- 
varee @ Vania Avenue, now Fifth Avenue, moved the procession through the 

© country, the anxious feminine members striving to keep up on foot with 
dates the slowly plodding horse. They had an acquaintance living out there 


and’s | who they knew would welcome them and give them shelter—could the 


be 


acker # patient but hold out. Her name and that of her hostess did not register 


ee 


> tell with me, but I do remember that when the journey was ended and 


shelter reached, everyone hurried to make things comfortable for the 


es 


1 soft 
table | poor waiting woman, having to take time, however, to set up a bedstead, 
- talk ff which had to be roped before feather bed and bedding could be assembled. 
ct of & At any rate, the proprieties of that day and generation were observed in 


ee 





about part, for this baby of the fire was born under a roof and in a properly 
they ? made bed. 
| chee | When I asked about how far out in the country they had to go, I 
with Was told, about where Chatham Street is now. But the interest for me 
own # Was not yet exhausted, for my mother-in-law asked if I would like to 
time. help her get some things out of the big safe downstairs. This proved to 
weat-f. be a package wrapped in tissue paper and carefully tied. It contained 
ng app some yellowed baby dresses, bonnets, shawls, etc. The story is that my 
Jownf husband’s great-grandfather, George Anshutz, lived on Second just 
vind. above Smithfield Street. He had retired from business, and in his house- 
chind B hold were then staying his married son with his wife and young family, 
| among whom was my mother-in-law. You will remember this was the 
iS pesje | section where the fire was the fiercest, and into the garden had been 
ing 2 moved the piano, paintings, and other valued possessions, but there was 
+ DB neither time nor a way to save them, for the fire came so fast that the 
_ waif Women of the household were hastily rushed out, helped over the brick 
| had Wall, and somehow made their way out of the fire zone. As they went 
treet. Past a highboy near the door each one gathered as much as could be 
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hastily crammed into a pillowcase, and this constituted their entire 
baggage. There, too, a new baby was expected, but in place of the gar. 
ments prepared for her coming, baby clothes that her father had worn 
were seized by mistake. I am glad to report that even if her outfit was 
reduced to ashes, she herself was entirely well behaved and waited until 
May 9 to open her eyes on this astonishing world. My husband’s gran¢- 
father got as far as the wall with a gilt clock enclosed in an oval glag 
globe. The fire advanced so rapidly that he set the clock down and only 
saved himself by hastily climbing over the wall. Later, incredible as it 
may sound, the clock was found with its globe intact, for the fire had 
weakened the wall until the bricks fell down in some way forming an 
arch over the one thing of value left to the family. This clock is owned 
by the last of the name in this line—a cousin who lives in West Virginia. 

Among other articles saved from the Anshutz house were an elabor- 
ately embroidered infant’s dress and cap—referred to above—and a silk 
shawl. The baby clothes had been worn as an infant by George Anshutz’ 
son, Alfred, and the shawl had belonged to the first Mrs. Shepley Ros 
Holmes, the mother of Mrs. Alfred Anshutz. The lot on which this 
house stood ran through to First Street from Second and was later sold 
to James B. Murray, who erected thereon the residence bought in 1865 
for the Homeopathic Hospital. The Gilmore Drug Company building 
now occupies this ground. Both George Anshutz and Dr. Shepley Ros 
Holmes were great-grandfathers of Mr. Marcellin C. Adams. 

Other families also are known to have preserved various articles that 
came through the fire, and the writer hopes that the following brief 
description of them will elicit information about others possibly still in 
existence. 

One is a clock made of white marble, with a gilt pendulum in the 
shape of a cupid, which was owned by John Thaw, father of William 
Thaw and grandfather of Mrs. William Reid (Mary Thaw) Thomp- 
son, the present owner. Mr. Thaw’s home on Smithfield, between First 
and Second, was burned. He himself carried this clock in his arms over 
the Smithfield Street bridge, and he was the last person to cross, for the 
burning bridge fell into the Monongahela River just as he stepped off it. 
Incidentally, John Thaw was treasurer of the Monongahela Bridge 
Company, which had built and was operating this toll bridge, and he 
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and many another prominent Pittsburgher of that time lost heavily 
through its destruction. 

Mr. Henry H. Phillips is the owner of a third clock that was rescued 
from the fire which totally destroyed the residence of his grandfather, 
John Bakewell. Pieces of family silver, now still in use, were among the 
articles that remained lying on the ground overnight on Grant’s Hill. 
John Bakewell was a member of the glass firm of Bakewell, Pears & 
Company, of which his father, Benjamin Bakewell, was the head. 

A beautifully embroidered crepe shawl, rich coral in color and with 
deep knotted fringe, is owned by Mrs. Patrick Hamilton Thomson of 
Pittsburgh, whose grandmother, Mrs. James Benney, presented it to 
her with the statement: “This was saved from the great fire.” 

A handleless cup and a saucer that came through the fire are in the 
collections of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, the gift of 
Miss Sophie G. McCormick of Pittsburgh, now deceased. 

A cup and a saucer of the same style and pattern are owned by Mrs. 
William J. Crittenden of Shields, Pennsylvania, who makes the follow- 
ing statement concerning them: “‘As long as I can remember, this cup 
and saucer were my Grandmother Winifred Amelia Chaplin Shield’s 
most treasured ornament of her curio cabinet. ‘It came through the fire, 
dear, and some day maybe it will be yours.” My mother remembers that 
in her childhood bedroom, away back on a high shelf, there were several 
just like it.” 

Two similar saucers and one cup of this same stock belong to Mrs. 
Sumner Boyer Ely of Pittsburgh, whose statement follows: “My father, 
Thomas Bowdoin Updike, who was living in Pittsburgh at this time, 
secured these pieces and sent them back to his relatives in Rhode Island 
as souvenirs. They were part of the stock of a china or queensware 
store on Wood Street. The floor of the building burned, letting the 
china and glassware fall through to the basement. Marks on one saucer 
show plainly where the straw packing was burnt in by the intense heat. 
For more than forty years this china remained in Rhode Island, when 
it was given back to me that it might find a place among the few re- 
maining relics of Pittsburgh’s Great Fire.” 

Since the homes of the original owners of these pieces were not among 


those burned, it is probable that all the cups and saucers described were 
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bought and treasured as souvenirs. From the pattern and type, however, 
we learn what kind of china the housekeepers of Pittsburgh might have 
been using in 1845. Incidentally, the marking on all the pieces corre- 


sponds with that of the Salopian Porcelain, later Coalport, of England, 


This white porcelain was sold to be decorated at other factories, and 
birds, insects, fruits, and small sprigs were among the patterns used. On 
most of the pieces mentioned a small fruit or sprig design shows through 
the irridescent glaze caused by the fire. 
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THE DAWN OF ECONOMY’S GOLDEN DAY 


JOHN Ss. DUss 


[The following is part of a chapter from an unpublished book by the 
author, entitled “The Harmonists—A Personal History.” By way of 
background here, it may be recalled that the Harmony Society was an 
organization of German Pietists who came to America under the leader- 
ship of George Rapp, in 1804, to escape religious persecution. They set- 
tled in Butler County, Pennsylvania, at a place they called Harmony, 
and there formally organized their communal Society. In 1814-15 they 
moved to Indiana and founded New Harmony. Moving again in 1824- 
25, they settled finally at Economy, Pennsylvania, on a tract embracing 
the site of present-day Ambridge. There, after prospering greatly for 
many years, the Society died a lingering death. 

Mr. Duss grew from childhood to adolescence in the Society, and 
knew the members, among them some of the original stock. After attend- 
ing college and obtaining business experience in the world at large, he 
returned to Economy, joined the Society in 1890, and in the same year 
was elected a member of the Board of Elders and Junior Trustee. Upon 
him fell the extremely heavy and complicated task of straightening out 
and winding up the affairs of the experiment so nobly and hopefully 
started by its idealistic founders. 

Here he tells the story of the Harmonists’ most prosperous years, be- 
ginning with their removal from New Harmony, Indiana, to Economy, 
Pennsylvania, in 1824-25.—Ed. ] 


I’ was no easy task to move seven hundred people and a large amount 

of freight six hundred miles up river to the new Eden. The man- 
ager par excellence, Frederick Rapp, was as usual superintendent of this 
gigantic task. He tried to get a steamboat large enough to carry the 
cargo, offering a thousand dollars in hard money for the hire of one. 
But finally, discovering that the other boats could hardly be trusted, he 
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put his old dream into effect—the building of a Society steamboat. In 
November, 1824, Father Rapp at Pittsburgh, breaking a bottle of Wa- 
bash wine on the prow, christened it the “William Penn.” With this and 
several other steamboats, the moving was soon accomplished. 

When the last unit arrived at the new home on June 6, 1825, they 
found that the advance guard had already built thirty-three “roomy and 
convenient frame buildings, besides twenty comfortable log houses,” not 
to mention a large brick L-shaped four-story manufacturing building 
with wings eighty feet long—the woolen mill. Building went on with 
astonishing rapidity. Soon a steam grist-mill was added, and a large hotel 
for visitors, the large handsome brick Music or Feast Hall, a school- 
house, a store with apothecary shop and post office, some eighty two-story 
brick and frame dwellings, and in 1831 a brick church with its lofty, 
graceful, well-balanced steeple. 

About three thousand acres of good land had been purchased from 
nine different owners. Part of this tract was called Legionville—in mem- 
ory of General Anthony Wayne’s “legions” consisting of fifteen to 
eighteen hundred men quartered here in the winter of 1792—93, before 
he started on his campaign against the Ohio Indians, which resulted in 
the Battle of Fallen Timbers and opened the entire Northwest Territory 
to white settlement. About twenty stone chimneys were still standing 
when the Harmonists took possession. 

The selection of this pleasant site furnishes strongest proof of Freder- 
ick’s managerial wisdom. Old Harmony in Butler County and New 
Harmony on the Wabash were chosen by the elder Rapp with a view 
toward a self-sufficing agricultural economy. If the industry of the people 
produced marketable surpluses of industrial products, well and good, but 
that was not his major objective. Frederick, however, preached “the di- 
versification of industries,” believing that every possible industrial talent 
should be given full opportunity for development. 

The site of the new settlement compared in no way either in size or 
fertility with the New Harmony location. But, these new three thousand 
acres were more than adequate to supply the Society’s agricultural needs; 
and other advantages more than compensated for the smaller acreage. 
Pittsburgh, only sixteen miles up river, was now a booming city, “the 
Gateway to the West,” as everybody called it. People were flocking 
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westward from the eastern seaboard cities, looking for new land, new 
opportunities, and greater freedom. And the Harmonist settlement was 
located on the main highway to the western country. River traffic on the 
Ohio passed along five miles of the Economy tract. To the weary trav- 
eler the new settlement seemed like an oasis, and the westward moving 
peoples remembered what they heard in Pittsburgh about the industry 
and the honest dealings of the Harmony Society. Its wines and whiskeys, 
its textiles and cloths, its grains and food products—all of them the best 
that money could buy. This, travelers did not forget. Wherever they 
settled, Harmony products followed. 

The Society named its third settlement, Economy. This is significant. 
They did not use the term in the ordinary sense of saving but as embrac- 
ing the science of economics. The new name also indicated a slight but 
fundamental shifting in the subconscious ideals of the Society, from the 
intangible mystic unity of old to the tangible practical life of the new 
“heaven on earth.” The name also establishes in concrete form the shift 
from a predominantly agricultural community to a predominantly indus- 
trial one. 

As a whole, the new town was quite similar to the previous settle- 
ments, but most of the shops and homes were on a larger, better, more 
comfortable scale. The huge woolen mill, the equally large cotton fac- 
tory, and the five-story grist and flour mill were all equipped with the 
best steam driven machinery. All this activity and progress augured the 
dawn of the Golden Day. 

But these people were never merely dull utilitarians, as represented 
to the world by careless scribblers. For example, the Harmonists took a 
deep interest in the cultivation of flowers and they were always fond of 
music; it was a necessary part of their life and much more than a social 
indulgence. Their choral singing with its modulated beauties surprised 
the most cultured visitors, and though their orchestra lacked the sym- 
phonic proportions of those of the present day, many came to hear its 
regular concerts. There were about thirty instrumentalists—eighteen vio- 
lins, five flutes, two clarinets, a bassoon, two horns, a trombone, a trum- 
pet, and a bugle. One of the young men even made a piano, which was 
later sold, but soon Frederick saw to it that several handsome pianos and 
organs were purchased. 
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Frederick spent thousands of dollars in collecting works of art and 
museum curiosities. Among the fine paintings that decorated the walk 
of the Great House, the home of the Rapps, was a splendid copy of Ben- 
jamin West’s “Christ Healing the Sick.” The natural history museum 
located in several apartments of the Music Hall was Frederick’s special 
pride and joy. It contained rare minerals, specimens of meteoric iron, 


collections of mounted birds, insects, shells, and numerous Indian antiqui- 


ties. William Harrison of Brighton, in writing to Jacob Henrici for a J 


loan of a meteoric iron specimen declared: “You are, I know, a friend J 


of science and the progress and the development of the Valley.” The 
same might be applied to all the leaders of the Society. Later, many valu- 
able specimens were stolen from the museum, and the remainder, I be- 


lieve, was sold to the University of Pittsburgh. 


Of course the new town was as beautifully planned as the former 
ones. Frederick, in a general way, not only designed the leading houses, 
the graceful church, and the music hall, but also laid out the town and 
part of the Great House garden. The latter, with its winding walks, its 
beautiful flowers and shrubs, its cool and cozy arbors, and its tempting 
fruit trees blossoming beautifully in springtime, came to a focal point at 
the large round fishpond. In the center of this rose the graceful, stately 
arches and columns of a sexagonal structure, Frederick’s masterpiece of 
design. From here the narrow, tangled paths led to a distant corner 
where a small, round, rude structure, built of roughest stone and with a 
door of rough bark, was overgrown with wild vines. The Grotto, s0 
rough and crude on the outside, was decorated within, and the leading 
events of the Society were recorded on its walls. It was symbolic of man 
—no matter how crude he be without, so long as he be beautiful within. 
The Deer Park and the winding Labyrinth at the outskirts of the village 
added to the quaint interests of the community. 


It was not long before romantic tourists and travelers began to speak 
and write of Economy as a place of Arcadian charm and beauty. Its 
fame spread throughout America and Europe. Travelers made special 
journeys to visit it, and generally went away believing that Economy 
was as near a Utopia as one might ever find on earth. In 1826, within 


two years after Economy’s birth, came two of the most distinguished 
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travelers from Europe. Both left glowing written records of Economy’s 
simple utopian life. 

First came Friedrich List, the famous German economist who later 
led the movement for the construction of railroads in that country. In 
Wiirttemberg he was expelled from the Chamber of Deputies in 1821 
for the expression of ideals too liberal for his time. For this he suffered 
ten months of imprisonment at hard labor. Fleeing to France, he became 
a close friend of Lafayette, who in 1824 invited List to join him in his 
visit to America. Circumstances arising which prevented List from going 
at that time, he followed a year later and joined the great French hero 
of the American Revolution in Philadelphia. 

Tired of old world tyrannies, List decided to look for a permanent 
abode in America. Thus seeking, he came to Pittsburgh, and from there 
visited Economy. 

“Tt was evening when I arrived,” he wrote, “and evening bells were 
tolling as in the Swabian homeland.” The next day he inspected the fac- 
tories, the workshops, the barns and the fields of the Society, amazed 
that in fourteen months these people had been able to transform a for- 
ested frontier into a beautiful village. He was quite pleased with Father 
Rapp and the other leaders, and was especially impressed by the wonder- 
ful spirit of harmony among the people. With all these evidences of co- 
operative community life before him, List here conceived his plan for 
youth education in practical living, built upon the idea of combining theo- 
retical learning with productive group labor. Many years later this idea 
found its way into the educational systems of the world. 

In the same year came Duke Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar, second son 
of Karl August who befriended Goethe and Schiller and made Weimar 
the cultural center of Germany. Duke Bernhard’s career began in the 
Napoleonic wars, and he served under Napoleon with such distinction 
that the Little Corporal decorated him with the Legion of Honor. After 
Waterloo he traveled in the British Isles, and early in 1825 started on a 
fourteen months’ visit to the United States. He was so well received, so 
frequently honored, and so impressed with the rising dignity of the young 
nation, that he even thought of settling here. But later, international af- 
fairs abroad called him back to the Old World. Twice, that is in 1825 
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and again in 1829, he rejected Russia’s imperial plan to place him on 
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the throne of Greece. 

While in America, the duke visited both New Harmony on the Wa- 
bash and Economy on the Ohio. When in May, 1826, he appeared at 
Pittsburgh, intending to visit Economy on the next day, he was pleasant- 
ly surprised by a visit from Frederick Rapp who invited the duke to go 
home with him. 

In a lengthy, enthusiastic description of his visit, the duke wrote: “As 
we neared the settlement, three hornists played a melody of welcome. 
At the large frame hotel, we were received by prominent men of the 
Society led by George Rapp—a dignified band of gray-heads.” After 
dinner the duke and the patriarch wandered about the village. Like List, 
the nobleman was amazed at the progress made in less than two years’ 
time. “It is astonishing,” he wrote, “what united and properly directed 
powers can accomplish in so short a time.” Then he writes of the neat 
dwelling houses, the large and active factories with their steam power 
and steam-heating pipes (an innovation which Frederick introduced), 
and he notices especially how “the bloom of health is on all the faces of 
the workers, especially on those of the women.” 

We get a charming glimpse of Economy entertainment from the 
duke’s travel journal: “After supper Rapp called together the musicians 
of the Society to entertain with music. Miss Gertrude [Rapp’s grand- 
daughter] also played the piano, and three girls sang.” 

From the sound of horns echoing over the fields on the duke’s ar- 
rival to his last farewell, music played a great part in his visit, and he no 
doubt realized the vast and integrating importance of this art to the So- 
ciety. He writes further: ““The following day we were shown the ware- 
house, where all their manufactured articles are stored, ready for ship- 
ment. I was simply astonished at the quality of all these things. Again, 
Rapp took me to the factory to hear the girls, some sixty or seventy, sing 
songs, first of a religious then of a gay character. Rapp takes great inter- 
est in music. . . Later, we again ate a hearty dinner, while the orchestra 
played really excellently; and it was with peculiar emotions that we de- 
parted at three o’clock, from the friendly and industrious town of Econ- 
omy. ... Through what I had read of Mr. Rapp and his Society, and 
what I had recently heard in New Harmony, I was really prejudiced 
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against him and his adherents. It pleases me all the more therefore that 
here through my own eyes I learned something different and became 
convinced of something better.” 


Somewhat later Nikolaus Lenau, one of the great romantic poets of 
Germany, made his abode at Economy. What the circumstances were 
that led him to Economy, I know not. Perhaps it was the Society’s uni- 
versal fame and its romantic and utopian quaintness. Perhaps the words 
of Duke Bernhard led him thither. At any rate, it appears that Lenau 
became seriously ill during his sojourn at Economy, and the good sisters 
of the commune nursed him back to health from the very gates of death. 
It is strange that only a tradition remains of his long stay. Could it have 
been from the Great House garden that he penned that lovely lyric? 


Diese Rose pfliick’ ich hier 
In der fremden Ferne; 
Liebes Madchen, dir, ach dir 


Brich? ich sie so gerne! 


Other notables, from both Europe and the United States, stopped from 
time to time or made special visits to Economy. They always received 
the kind and generous attentions of Father Rapp, Frederick, or Romel- 
ius Baker, and the suceeding heads of the Society. In 1839 Chief Justice 
John B. Gibson and Judge Molton C. Rogers of the Pennsylvania Su- 
preme Court came for a visit. Two years later General William Henry 
Harrison, after emerging victorious from his hot campaign against Van 
Buren, stopped at Economy on his way to his inauguration as President 
of the United States. Still later we read in the Society correspondence 
that President Zachary Taylor and his friend, William F. Johnston, 
Governor of Pennsylvania, were given a reception and entertainment at 


Economy. 


The fame of Economy gradually spread to all the western world. 
Before his death in 1824, Lord Byron, wandering over Europe as the 
romantic scorner and as champion of freedom, heard of the Harmony 
experiment in communal life, and in the fifteenth canto of his greatest 
work, Don Juan, flung mockery at marriage by describing the celibacy 
of the Harmonists: 
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When Rapp the Harmonist embargoed marriage, 
In his harmonious settlement, which flourishes 
Strangely enough as yet without miscarriage, 
Why called he “Harmony” a state sams wedlock? 
Now here I’ve got the preacher at a deadlock. 
Because he either means to sneer at harmony 

Or marriage, by divorcing them thus oddly: 

But whether the Reverend Rapp learned this in Germany 
Or not, ’tis said his sect is rich and godly, 

Pious and pure, beyond what I can term any 

Of ours... 


Notice that Byron tacitly assumes that the reader has some little 
knowledge of the Harmony Society, also that the common, world-wide 
impression of Harmony and Economy was that of a communal society 
“rich and godly, pious and pure.” 

From Indiana the colony brought $35,000 worth of manufactured 
goods, with which they supplied their trade until their factories were 
again in operation. The splendid $30,000 wool factory was soon under 
way, and in 1826 the cotton factory was built at an estimated value of 
$25,000. Manufactured woolen goods rose in value from $35,000 in 
1827 to $84,000 in 1831. But due to cut-throat competition, cotton 
manufacture did not prosper so well, decreasing in value of product from 
$22,000 in 1827 and 1828 to $18,000 in 1831. Wool, moreover, 
seems to have been under a protective tariff. 

This was the heyday of the Society’s prosperity—the day of triumph 
for Frederick and his wise policies. In a short time the Society had agents 
or “factors” stationed throughout the country, watching and reporting 
on local market conditions, making sales, and handling the extensive 
business relations of the Society. Agents were stationed at Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, Pennsylvania, and Pittsburgh; at Steubenville 
and Cincinnati in Ohio; at Vincennes and Corydon, then capitol of Indi- 
ana; at Shawneetown, Illinois; at Louisville, at St. Louis and at New 
Orleans. Good David Shields, dear friend to Frederick and to Romelius 
Baker, kept the post at Washington, Pennsylvania, until removed to Se- 
wickley Bottom. At Pittsburgh the firm of Abishai Way represented the 
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Society, and for a short time Ephraim L. Blaine, father of James G. 
Blaine (statesman and one time candidate for the Presidency), joined 
Way in partnership. And in Cincinnati Nicholas Longworth, great- 
grandfather of our former great Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, served as the Society’s agent. These men were well chosen, and 
by their attentive watchfulness of the Society’s interests contributed to 
the trade successes of these years. 

The Harmony Society had become a little inland empire. Its indus- 
trial and trade success, beyond the wildest dreams of many of its own 
members, was so great that in certain instances the Society controlled the 
Pittsburgh market—and that probably meant a similar influence through- 
out the whole Ohio-Mississippi Valley market to New Orleans. Then 
too, Frederick Rapp, a true industrial and business genius, was a shrewd 
observer of market potentialities—knew the demand and knew how to 
meet it. Finally, these people were such excellent farmers and craftsmen 
that their workmanship, all directed toward one splendid harmonious ef- 
fort, could hardly be equalled in the western country. 

Competitors, knowing that they could not possibly outdo the efforts of 
the Society, resorted to propaganda against Economy. The newspapers 
of Pittsburgh began to raise the cry ofp MONOPOLY, “a great monop- 
oly with which the individual manufacturer could not compete because 
he was forced to buy wool at Economy prices as well as to sell his wares 
at Economy prices.” Moreover, the farmers who raised the fine Spanish 
wool had to sell it to Frederick because the small factories could not work 
up such a fine quality of wool. Nor could the Society be outdone in cot- 
ton manufacture. When the commodious cotton factory burned to the 
ground in 1829, Frederick at once built a larger and better one. 

Press criticisms became still louder. The Allegheny Democrat in 1829 
declared: “Economy has the power—and uses the same—to regulate the 
trade in our market. This is a fact too palpable to be permitted to pass 
unnoticed.” And in conclusion the same paper advocated the total dis- 
solution of the Society by act of legislature. To warrant such strenuous 
demands, Economy must indeed have been a powerful economic force. 

Besides cotton and woolen yarn and cloth, the most important articles 
of Economy’s trade were hats, raw wool, blankets, flannels, and whis- 


key. The bills of lading also show large shipments of leather, cider, 
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plants, apples, flaxseed oil, flour, fruit trees, hides, and wine. Shipments 
of these products went to New Orleans, St. Louis, numerous points in 
the Ohio Valley, Pittsburgh and western Pennsylvania communities, and 
to cities as far east as Boston. During the first fourteen years of Econo- 
my’s trade, 1826 to 1843, sales totaled well over a million and a half 
dollars. 

At the same time agriculture was continued, but on a more modes 
scale than in the flush days of New Harmony. At Economy most of the 
agricultural products were used by the community itself. However, men 
and women of Economy were specialists in the making of beer, wines, 
liquors, and whiskey. Vast quantities of these stimulating brews were 
kept in the Society’s spacious wine cellars. The Economy label became a 
synonym for the best to be had in wine and whiskey. 

One can but pause and speculate as to what might have been the out- 
come of such amazing industrial progress and prosperity, had it not been 
for certain misfortunes that beset the commune. With a throttle-hold 
on the trade of much of the western country, this stirring example of 
co-operative effort might materially have altered the course of the 
economy of most of the trans-Allegheny region. Without interference, 
Economy might have developed into a financial octopus of gigantic 


proportions. 
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SOCIAL LIFE AND CHURCH DISCIPLINE AMONG 
BAPTIST CHURCHES ON THE WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA FRONTIER! 


JAMES A. DAVIDSON 


HE first step toward organized society on the frontier was the or- 
proven of churches. Their establishment brought an increase of 
orderliness and decency. Since the ownership of the trans-Allegheny ter- 
ritory was a matter of dispute between Virginia and Pennsylvania, and 
the seats of government of both states were east of the mountains, 
authorities of the law had no part, in the early days of settlement, in the 
establishment of an orderly society. Doddridge states that the settlers 
were at liberty to do whatever was right in their own eyes. The most 
effective recourse was to “the imperial court of public opinion.” Although 
there were no courts, lawyers, magistrates, sheriffs, or constables, no civil, 
military, or ecclesiastical laws, the turpitude of vice and the majesty of 
moral virtue were apparent among the settlers.* ‘The punishments that 
were administered were as effective as the jail and the court sentence 
would have been. 

Since the civil authority-was nonexistent, the authority of the churches 
was a great force for social betterment. Responsibility for uprightness and 
justice naturally rested upon the churches, for they were the only agen- 
cies prepared to assume it. Many of the early settlers of western Penn- 


sylvania had left their homes in the east to be free of the regulations and 


‘Read at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on May 27, 
1941. Dr. Davidson is minister of the First Baptist Church of Warren, Pennsylvania, and 
i. 


rticle presents some of the results of his studies as a graduate student at the Uni- 





versity of Pittsburgh.—Ed. 


2 Joseph Doddridge, Notes on the Settlement and Indian Wars of the Western Parts of 
Virginia and Pennsylvania from 1763 to 1783... p. 168 (Wellsburg, Va., Gazette, 
1824). With this and other exceptions noted below, the entire account is based upon the 
minutes of Great Bethel, Salem, Goshen, Mt. Moriah, George’s Creek, and Simpson’s 
Creek Baptist churches—all in the Redstone country of southwestern Pennsylvania. 
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restraints there. Many were glad that the arm of the law did not reach 
over the mountains, and would have been content not to have churches 
in the community to hamper their new-found freedom. Most of the 
settlers, however, had been reluctant to leave their old churches and 
were eager to start new ones as soon as possible. Progressive settlers, in- 
terested in growing communities, new industries, and profitable farming, 
realized that churches were forceful influences for progress, and even 
the governments realized that the growth of churches preceded the e 
tablishment of better order, making the necessity of civil intervention 
less. Furthermore, the churches were the most definitely organized so- 
cial institutions on the frontier, and membership was considered to be a 
necessity for good standing in the community by the majority of the 
settlers. This unique position made it possible for the churches to wield 
great power for morality, justice, and godliness. 

The church could not jail its members nor deprive them of their civil 
rights, although Great Bethel church in Uniontown imposed a fine 
upon members who neglected to give labor in the construction of a new 
meeting house in 1784. It was able, however, effectively to enforce its 
control by appealing to the natural desire for the goodwill of the com- 
munity, and by depriving recalcitrant members of the privileges of the 
church. The Baptist churches, as independent bodies, were free to adopt 
whatever rules and regulations the members thought feasible. The Cove- 
nant, constitution, by-laws, and special resolutions made each member 
responsible for every other in maintaining a high standard of practical 
godliness, and in encouraging each other in good works. Such agree- 
ments usually were adopted at the first meeting of the church and were 
the authority for all matters of discipline thereafter. Only members of 
the particular body were disciplined, although committees were sent from 
one church to another regarding the discipline of members of the sister 
church. 

Some of the offenses, such as neglecting church worship and com- 
munion, or advancing spurious interpretations of controversial Scriptures 
were only technical sins, while others, such as personal enmities existing 
between communicants, the over-use of liquor, dishonesty, and social sins 
were matters of great moral concern, which might otherwise have been 


handled by the civil authorities. 
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Although the minutes of the business sessions of the churches are filled 
with the important and the trivial, one who reads them readily becomes 
aware of the powerful influence of the pioneer Baptist church upon the 
lives of its constituency. Such disciplinary activities become more signifi- 
cant when it is remembered that each Baptist church was an entirely 
self-governing unit, a small democracy, and the members were using the 
highest type of social legislation. 

Certain rules concerning trials were adopted, in addition to those con- 
tained in the by-laws, as they appeared to be necessary. The Salem 
church decided in 1830 that a member should not remain in the meeting 
while his own case was being discussed, and at Goshen it had long been 
the rule that a woman should be allowed to witness in favor of her hus- 
band. In more serious cases, evidence was written and “duly sworn.” 
At Salem, in 1833, it was found advisable in certain serious cases to call 
in the local squire. In 1815 the Goshen church had voted to appoint a 
permanent committee of five to seven members, including the minister, 
to which the general government of the church was committed, subject 
to the final decision, in unusual cases, of the whole church. Settlement of 
certain cases could not be effected even with the help of personal friends. 
These were brought before the church body, tried, and a decision given. 
If the offender were not present, he might be suspended until he attend- 
ed to make his defense. Often a committee was appointed consisting of 
the minister, a deacon, and trustworthy men and women, to “labor with” 
the suspended person, or to “cite him to the next meeting.” Members 
were in duty bound to report any sin or disobedience of fellow members 
to the church body. Such a report called for the immediate appearance 
before the session of the accused person, who made his explanation or 
defense. A member of Goshen church appeared in a business meeting, 
accused himself of misconduct, and asked to be suspended from the privi- 
leges of the church until he could make amends. This is the exception, 
however. Guilty persons were at first reprimanded, or warned before the 


’ of the congre- 


public gathering and put under the special “watch-care’ 
gation. Continuation in the sin was punished by suspension and excom- 
munication, both of which acts were executed in the open meeting. 
Often a special day would be set aside when a condemned member 


would be “read out” of the fellowship. Confession of guilt, an attitude 
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of penitence, and a promise to abandon the sin was always rewarded 
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with complete forgiveness and restoration to the church fellowship. 

Trials sometimes lasted for many months, depending upon the willing. 
ness of both parties to co-operate, and the satisfaction of the contending 
parties with the final decision. A record of the business proceedings was 
carefully transcribed by the clerk in the church record book. When a 
record was re-written at Great Bethel, it was voted that “‘the old church 
book shall be transcribed verbatim without omissions.” Evidently there 
was a temptation to omit the more embarrassing entries of past trials. 

Matters of discipline group themselves into three general classes: mat- 
ters that concerned two or more members of the congregation, such a 
contentions, disagreements, and enmities; sins of the individual, by which 
he made himself unworthy of the privileges of the church, such as intoxi- 
cation, gross immoralities, and breaches of the common law of honesty 
and uprightness; and technical sins, such as infraction of the Covenant 
or rules of faith, disregard of the authority of the church, neglect of 
church meetings, and hoiding spurious theological beliefs. 

The church was called upon to arbitrate in matters of contention 
among its members relating to the ownership and exchange of property. 
A member of Great Bethel was accused of “fraudulent dealing and of 
breach of the Sabbath,” and one at Mt. Moriah of “taking hogs that 
was none of his property.” William Birt of Goshen church was accused 
of “defrauding John Chaffinch in swap of horses.” Accusation was made 
against a Great Bethel member for “Cheating in a Cow that he had 
bought of him.” A certain John Smith at Mt. Moriah was disciplined for 
selling his horse at private sale when he had advertised to sell the animal 
“at public sale, to the damage of Ebenezer Williams.” To settle a differ- 
ence between Brother Goldin and Brother Hall concerning the ex 
change of some grain, the same church concluded that one brother 
should pay the other two bushels of wheat. The penalized man was satis 
fied, but the other brother still charged his adversary with being “a grand 
liar and a dishonest man.” Often trading was done in produce and the 
church frequently was called upon to balance the values. Thomas Lews 
borrowed “the value of $100. in money” and gave bond and security 
for the payment of the price of “four Tunn of iron within one yeat 


after.” The Mt. Moriah church’s decision was that the deal was “‘extor- 
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tion and oppression,” and the lender was suspended “until his future con- 
duct shall prove that he has sincerely repented of the crime.” A certain 
Moses Sutton of Great Bethel, son of the pastor, sold a mill to Job Little, 
but before yielding possession decided not to sell. The church resolved 
that “Moses Sutton should be Publickly sensured” for his dishonesty, and 
demanded that the mill be given up. 

Certain humorous instances arose, which were certainly not so amus- 
ing at the time. A certain Brother Morris of the Big Whiteley settlement 
had bought some “Superfine flower” that he found upon examination to 
be “common flower,” because he detected some small specks in it. A re- 
porting member stated that “he did not think it was fair for a man that 
used Specticles to inspect flower for it made the Specks appere larger.” 
John Deweese of Mt. Moriah created a bad reputation for himself by 
“talking about killing deer out of season and he said he would be damned 
if he did not kill one if he had an opportunty.” To add to his ill-fame, a 
sister had understood that he “told a company of Westerners who were 
riding the road that they were damned rascals and cursed scoundrels,” 
and had been several times “much in liquor and cursed and swore.” We 
are not surprised that the church expelled him. 

Personal enmities, no matter what the cause, were not allowed to 
exist between members of the congregation. The Covenant always de- 
manded that a serious attempt be made to settle all personal grievances 
outside the public meeting, using scriptural admonition found in the 
eighteenth chapter of Matthew as the standard. One member of Goshen 
church was disciplined because she condemned another member before 
the church before taking the “gospel steps” to settle the difference. 
Many such differences arose because of rumors, gossip, and slander, 
which were passed along the “grapevine route” by careless members, 
mostly women. One Uniontown member was forgiven for having spok- 
en inadvisedly about a fellow member while attending a spinning match. 
Sister Ashcraft of Mt. Moriah was called to examination for her con- 
duct in a quarrel with John White three months before. A member of 
the same church, who had “talked scandalously about her neighbor’s 
Children,” was not only “publickly sensered,” but the date was set for 
excommunication and a committee was named to cite her to the meet- 


ing. Baily Johnson, a brother of the Goshen church was censured for 
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“Spreading Scandalous Lieing Reports against Sister Hail in order to de. 
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fame her Character.” A Salem sister accused another for “Reproaching 
hir Character and for Communing with hir when Dissatisfied with hir 
and neglecting to take the Proper Steps of Discipline.” Both women 
were pronounced guilty for their neglect, and censured. 

Contentions sometimes reached across the boundaries of the church 
into another congregation, whereupon both churches entered into the 
matter through a special committee. A sister of the Mt. Moriah church 
had repeated some disreputable facts about a member of the George's 
Creek congregation. A committee from the latter church called upon 
the minister and committee of the Mt. Moriah church to ask that the 
offending sister be disciplined. Upon investigation, it was found that the 
sister had “‘dropt expressions which in themselves were imprudent and 


untender,” but that she was not “chargable with telling any wilful lie.” f 


Since no church could discipline a member of another bedy, the matter 
was closed. 

Disagreements sometimes led to fighting, especially when the partie 
were intoxicated. A member of Mt. Moriah church was suspended for 
assaulting another and “kicking him and expressing his sorrow for net 
beating him more.” Other members were suspended for fighting, fre 
quenting bad company, drinking at public places, and, at Salem, “mani 
festing blood thirsty Disposition.” Still another at Mt. Moriah wa 
brought up for “assaulting of an choking of Even Davis.” A seriou 
trial arose at Goshen when a member accused another of saying “h: 
would beat him if he caught him in some Narrow Lain.” At Uniontow: 
a member got drunk, got into a fight, and “spoke unadvisedly to th 
disonner of the Cause of his Lord and Wounding of his Brethren ani 
Sister.” Fighting often destroyed property as well as character, as in th 


case of Brother Charles McDonald of Great Bethel who drank to erf 
cess, and “behave in a Riotous manner in striking himself and Breaking 


glass in a window or rather paper paster on a sash.” A wiser procedur 


was taken by one brother who came to Goshen church, confessed thi sin 


he “acted unbecoming in fighting with a man,” and was restored 
fellowship. 

The church often was called upon to settle knotty family problem 
The Mt. Moriah church disciplined a man for “leaving his wife and ne 
taking proper care of her.” Philip Rogers was suspended for “beating i 
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wife and for swearing his wife and also for talking of marrying another 
wife.” Neglect of family usually was accompanied by other faults. A man 
was brought up for telling falsehoods, degrading his neighbors, and 
neglecting his family, and another, Joshua Hawkins, for “refusing to 
hear the church and for the abuse of his Wife and other crimes.” Joseph 
Jones left his family upon some business without giving any information 
to his family, and was disciplined for it. A wife and husband who could 
not settle their many differences came before a church for assistance. 
The church soon found that both were guilty; the wife had called him 
such unbecoming names as “Whelp” and “puppy”; the husband had 
revealed to her that he often regretted the day he married her. Both 
husband and wife were excommunicated. Elizabeth Hall, an unruly 
daughter, was excluded for “‘abuseful language to her Father and un- 
becoming conduct in general.” 

On the frontier where food was scarce, waste was a serious offense, 
not only to one’s family, but also to the church and neighborhood. Fru- 
gality and economy, in this bare and treacherous wilderness, were moral 
issues, the neglect of which was a concern of the church. A careless man 
was brought before the church for leaving beef out until it was spoiled 
by neglect. A Simpson’s Creek member was suspended for leaving the 
carcass of a deer in the forest to spoil. 

The second class of offenses dealt with by church discipline arose out 
of the members’ neglect of the common standards of moral decency, and 
their participation in certain social activities of the community which the 
church considered objectionable. 

The problem of the misuse of liquor, one of the most difficult problems 
of frontier life, was not confined to western Pennsylvania. The Philadel- 
phia Baptist Association in 1788 took a characteristic Baptist position re- 
garding the use of liquor when it resolved that “this Association taking 
into consideration the ruinous effects of the great abuse of distilled liquors 
throughout this country take this opportunity of expressing our concern 


' with our brethren of several other religious denominations in discounte- 
Fnancing them in the future, and earnestly entreat our brethren and 


friends to use all their influence, to that end, both in their own families 
and neighborhood, except when used as a medicine.” 


3 Minutes of the Philadelphia Baptist Association, 1788. 
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Intoxication was, by far, the most common offense for which mem- 
bers were brought before the church for correction. Just as gossip and 
“scandalous talking” were characteristic of the female members, » 
drinking to intoxication was a common failing of the men. As a rule, the 
offenders were not habitual drunkards, but were “overtaken in liquor” 
on special occasions, for which they were truly penitent. Drinking to in- 
toxication often was mentioned with other related offenses. A member 
was brought before the Great Bethel church for “geting drunk and at- 
tempting shooting and offering weager.” Many were disciplined for 


9 « 


getting in liquor 


being “overtaken in liquor and unbecoming language, 


and attempting to fight,” and “drinking to excess and telling false 
hoods.” One member was excommunicated for “the crime of drunken- 
ness and rejection of the calls of the church.” Another was charged with 
“being drunk and Swearing at his own vandue [public sale].”” A mem- 
ber was accused of getting drunk “and offering to Shute” a brother. 
A Simpson Creek member was accused of drinking overmuch “and vain 
singing and threw the mug over his head liquor and all.” "Two members 
were suspended for getting drunk “and bringing a reproach upon re 
ligion and disgrace upon themselves.” 

Drinking under certain conditions seemed not to be so serious as at 
others. William Crawford acknowledged that “at the Election he wa 
overtaken with liquor and became intoxicated.” A month later he wa 
received again into full fellowship, “he being as we, humble, in possession 
of Godly sorrow and repentance for his faults.” Andrew Davisson got 
drunk at court and was forgiven. A brother Ichabod Ashcraft drank to 
excess “at a burying.” He was not condemned nor suspended but wa 
left “to see if his future conduct will be better.” 

A few instances of women having been overtaken by liquor are found. 
The repetition of the same names indicates that only a few women 
drank, and these became recurring problems in the church. In the Mt & 
Moriah church in 1787, a charge was brought against sister Lettis Woot 
“about her being intoxicated with liquor.” She appeared and declare 
“that as she was unwell and from losing her natural rest she was some: 
what in liquor above what was right.” The church did not discuss how 
much drinking “what was right” permitted, but forgave her. Ten year 


later Lettis was brought up again for “getting drunk at James Heweys.” 
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She denied the charge, then confessed that she had been drunk, asking 
for forgiveness and restoration, which the church gave. Four years later 
she was again brought up for the same offense. The church excluded 
her from the fellowship “for drinking frequently to excess.” The only 
other case of a sister drinking to excess was that of Mary Brown of the 
Great Bethel church. Finding her guilty and incorrigible, the church 
excluded her. 

Frontier Baptists were severe disciplinarians, and often narrow in their 
attitude toward social pleasures. They denied themselves simple amuse- 
ments which might have lightened the burden of loneliness and fear in 
their hard and demanding pioneer life. “Dancing and frolickin” as well 
as “fiddlin” were common sins, and were naturally mentioned together. 
No member was allowed to tolerate them in his home, under penalty of 
discipline. A Mt. Moriah member appeared before the church and con- 
demned himself “for suffering fiddling and dancing in his home,” al- 
though the wrong was against his will. The “prudent means” that he 
used to hinder it were not sufficient. Thomas Read and his wife were 
brought up, not only for tolerating dancing in their house, but also for 
taking an active part therein. Upon confession, they were suspended. Al- 
most a year afterward, Brother Read was suspended for “Dancin and 


Drunkinness,” 


and his wife, Betsy, was restored. The marriage of the 
daughter of a member was an occasion of unusual festivity, and some 
disorderly conduct on the part of a certain young lady, Cester Persons. 
Her mother was brought up before the congregation for not taking 
“such measure as in our Opinion as She absolutely ought to have done 
either to prevent or Supress that disorder and immorrel Conduct of Ces- 
ter Persons. . . .” A Great Bethel member was accused of encouraging 
dancing, but upon his explanation, he was acquitted of the charge. 

Not only was dancing and frolicking forbidden in the homes of mem- 
bers, but the young people were forbidden to take part in such affairs 
either as fiddlers or dancers. One young man appeared at church and 
acknowledged that he had played a fiddle twice, and was suspended 
from communion. Cathren West, a spirited young lady of the Mt. 
Moriah church, “being at a place of Frolliken joined in danceing with 
’ 


the rest of the company,” was disciplined for it. Peter Smith was 


suspended for “‘voing to a frolick and being too often at places where 
‘ Ss Ss S i 
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strong liquor is drunk.” Apparently the “‘frolick” of that day was a 
greater temptation than a young lady could endure, for in April, 1802, 
Ann McCormick was cited for dancing; in June she appeared and con- 
fessed her sorrow for her conduct—and was continued “under the wach 
care of the church.” In August, Ann still persisted in her sin and was ex- 
cluded. ‘wo young people were excommunicated for similar offenses; 
the young woman for “danceing, Obstanacecy, and Contemt of the au- 
thority of the Church,” and Nicholas Cross for “following frollikin’ and 
dancing” and holding the authority of the church in contempt. 

Horse-racing was tabooed by the church. Peter Smith was disciplined 
for racing S. Rogers “and beating said Rogers.” 

Social sins, such as fornication, adultery, becoming parents of illegiti- 
mate children, and rape, were not infrequently brought before the 
church. A certain doctor at Mt. Moriah was accused by three young 
women of immodest conduct and with intentions of mistreating them. 
Another member was accused by an unmarried woman of being the 
father of her child. Later the woman confessed that she had lied and 
the man was exonerated. A man of color, “Negro Phil,” was brought up 
for his attempted illicit relations with “Harden’s wench”—evidently a 
slave. Negro Phil made repeated appearances before the church for im- 
moralities. A member at Salem was charged with a like crime. Several 
cases of fornication and adultery appear. Some of them evidently are cases 
of divorce and remarriage which the church rejected as unscriptural. 
Elizabeth Davis was requested to decline communion until “the truth of 
her having another Husband” was determined. Another member of the 
Goshen church, Benjamin Stites, was “cut off” because he “married 
another wife while the former is yet alive.” Still another, Ruth Sears, 
was excluded because she “‘inter’d into marriage she having A husband 
yet alive for ought She knows the Church therefor looking on it not 
agreeable to a Gospel Conversation.” The wife of a well-known mem- 
ber, having married another man was called upon to justify her conduct 
before the church. 

The third class of offenses grew out of disobeying the authority of the 
church, and holding questionable beliefs. Offenses against the church, 
the greater number of which did not have moral significance, wert 


many. The church members were required to attend every meeting of 
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the church, both business and worship, or give a valid excuse for their 
absence. Most of the churches voted, as did Goshen in 1814, and Great 
Bethel, January 17, 1778, “that any member that has or Shall here 
after neglect to attend Church Meeting Successively more than twice 
shall be Suspended from the priviledges of the church until they Give the 
Church Satisfaction for their Non attendance.” Innumerable instances 
arose in which members were cited for non-attendance. Sometimes a 
committee was sent to a former member to inquire whether he con- 
sidered himself a member of the church, and if so, why he neglected the 
services. 

Individuals were disciplined for speaking contemptuously of or ignor- 
ing the authority of the church. A man made himself unworthy of the 
church’s privileges for lightly esteeming them, “and for bringing in Rail- 
ing accusation.” Another member was suspended for causing a distur- 
bance in the church and getting angry. A brother was laid under censure 
for “Speaking Reproachfully and contempting the church.” When a 
member who held the offices of clerk and deacon was excluded there 
was necessity for a full explanation, which was given in detail. Deacon 
Thomas Gaddis of Uniontown was excluded from Great Bethel, and 
eight reasons were given for the resolution, which divided themselves into 
two groups, namely, failure to perform his duty as deacon and disagree- 
ment with the pastor. 

Failure to hold to the accepted theological position resulted in serious 
disciplinary measures. One brother was called upon to explain his faith 
before the body, whereupon “the church unanimously pronounced it er- 
roneous and disconsonent with the word of God.” The church voted to 
wait a while “with patience hoping the Lord will give him to see and 
acknowledge his error.” A member disagreed with the principles of the 
church and “declared a Non-fellowship with the church.” A number of 
brethren who had followed a Dr. Hersey in forming a new church re- 
pented and were reinstated into the fellowship of Goshen church. Mem- 
bers sometimes joined other denominations, and after an explanation, 
usually given to a committee, were dropped from the membership roll. 

Belief in witchcraft was prevalent among the early settlers in the west- 
ern country. To the witch was ascribed tremendous power in inflicting 


strange and incurable maladies, particularly upon children.4 The accusa- 
4 Doddridge, Notes, 161. 
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tion of being a witch called for immediate suspension and thorough in- 
vestigation. Just one case of witchcraft appears in the Baptist documents, 
A member of the Simpson’s Creek church, Elizabeth Stout by name, 
brought an accusation of being a witch against Gwin Denham, the wife 
of John Denham, a young preacher. The difficulty was unfortunate, for 
it caused Denham’s ordination to be postponed for over a year. The 
trouble appears in the minutes for October, 1786, when the church re- 
solved “‘to send a committee to inquire into the difficulty between Eliza- 


beth Stout and sister Denham.” The committee brought to the January 


meeting sworn statements from members. Most of these statements—all 
of which are given in full in the minutes—are as difficult to understand 
as the following: 


This is to certify or inform all whome it may properly concern, that as | 
have bain enquierd of respecting what I know concerning Rhoda Wards vomit 
ing of pins. The following I offer as the whole of my knowledge in the matter 
which I am willing to be quallified to. As I was at Danie] Stouts at a time when 
Rhoda Ward lay sick of the Chicken pox I saw her spew up one or two pins 
that was crooked, and there was others laying on the flore, I expect shee 
spewed up before: I noticed her and about an hour after she said she knew 
who gave them to here. The next day she said the person that gave them to 
her told her that she did it because she had told of her mother and of Mr. 
Denham. This to the best of my remembrance is all I know. 

(signed) Mary Smith 
Witnesses present 
John Loofborrow 
Wm. Davis 
Ths. Bartley 


The church conducted a trial which lasted for more than a year. Sev- 
eral witnesses were presented and the sworn statements gathered by the 
committee were weighed. The matter was dropped finally, and a last 
effort to bring the two sisters together failed. ‘This was concluded ina 
significant fashion when in November, 1788, Elizabeth Stout was laid 
“under suspension for crimes of stealing laid to her charge.” In Febrv- 
ary the next year the church resolved that “our Sister Elizabeth Stout be 
removed out of the church by Excommunication.” 

Ministers were not exceptions to the rule of discipline, although it wa 
recognized that such necessary discipline was of a much more serious nz 


ture. The Redstone Association found that one of its ministers, Rev. 
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Benoni Allen had misrepresented facts concerning how much liquor cer- 
tain delegates drank while at the annual meeting. The entry begins with 
the lament that “if angels ever weep, it is over the sins of Clergymen,” 
and concludes with a declaration of the falsity of Allen’s story. Then fol- 


lows the terse resolution: ““That we have no fellowship with Benoni Al- 


len.” 


A difficulty arose between the Mt. Moriah church and its pastor, 
Brother James Sutton, which lasted for several months. The pastor 
maintained that the “church turned him off as being their Minister 
against his will,” and that the church “cited him to a public settlement.” 
The members became sorry for their part in the quarrel and voted to 
forgive completely Pastor Sutton and made themselves liable to “the 
severity of Discipline” if they divulged anything which might cast odium 
or unbecoming reflections on Brother Sutton. Trouble arose when the 
Great Bethel minister, Isaac Sutton, performed a marriage ceremony 
which was declared by the church to be “‘a breach of the civil law.” 

A brother, Aaron Lezader, was laid under suspension for saying that 
John Corbly of Goshen church “preached an unknown Christ.” One 
of the ministers connected with Great Bethel church, John Hopwood, 
came into much disfavor among the people to whom he preached in an 
itinerant capacity. The difficulty is described in the following report: 
“During the late unhapy disturbance in these parts about the Excise law 
said Hopwood stood firm and true to Government Openly declaring his 
willingness to Comply with the Execution of said law for which reason 
he had two leave his home and make his Excape in the month of July 
1794 from the thretened Vengence of the insurgants untill they had 
given over their pretentions to oppose the Execution of the Law.’ 
The Great Bethel church gave Hopwood a vote of confidence and an 
oficial paper indicating his good standing which gave him the right “to 
continue to preach the Gospel according to his former Lysences.” 

The problem of the traveling minister became serious. Ministers mi- 
grating from the east often would preach along the way whenever op- 
portunity afforded. Unworthy ministers of immoral character and spuri- 
ous theology often preached among the churches for some time before 
they were exposed. Most churches voted to require of every strange min- 


§ Minutes of Great Bethel Church, January 8, 1796. 
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ister “something to show that he is a member in good standing where he 
came from.” 

Long after law and order had been established in western Pennsyl- 
vania by officers, courts, and the normal governmental processes, the 
churches continued to control the social life of their constituents. They 
demanded and maintained within their organizations a type of practical 
righteousness beyond that which was required by civil law. Wright and 
Corbett certainly are right when they declare that strict church discipline, 
although “‘it tightened life a little too much, restricted or forbade com- 
munity and personal pleasures that would have eased the rough road of 
the pioneers . . . . it was in the long run a beneficent social agency. It 
focused and made concrete by church doctrine and practice many gen- 
eral ideals by which early settlers tried to live. ° 


6 J. E. Wright and Doris S. Corbett, Pioneer Life in Western Pennsylvania, 157 (Pitts 


burgh, 1940). 
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CLARION COUNTY IN THE 
SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR! 


THEOPHILUS L. WILSON 


Ww is a contest between nations or states, carried on by force. It 
may be an offensive or defensive war. We also have had holy 
wars such as the Seven Crusades, religious wars, civil wars, Indian wars, 
economic wars, foreign wars, and domestic wars. The United States in 
its comparatively short history has had all of these wars, except holy and 
religious wars, and in every instance at the start we were illy prepared 
and poorly equipped. 

Many people do not know, and many historians have overlooked, the 
fact that the Spanish-American War in 1898 was the second time 
soldiers of Pennsylvania were engaged in war against Spain, and that in 
the first of these wars United States troops first engaged an enemy on 
another continent. Spain had acquired control of the ports of South 
America and shipping to and from these ports, which barred England 
from having a part of this trade. In October, 1739, England declared 
war on Spain and in 1740 got together the largest fleet ever to leave 
England up to that time. The fleet was accompanied by fifteen thousand 
sailors, twelve thousand land troops, and also by three thousand six hun- 
dred men recruited from our country, of which Pennsylvania sent eight 
companies of one hundred men each. The expedition was a failure: of 
the three thousand six hundred men sent from the United States of 
America to participate in this war three thousand perished, and of the 
one thousand sent by the New England states nine hundred perished by 
reason of dissension and failure of co-operation between the land and sea 
forces. 


'This is an article, only slightly revised, which was contributed by Judge Wilson to 
the Clarion Republican in the fall of 1940, and published in an anniversary edition of 
that newspaper celebrating the centennial of the organization of Clarion County. The 
author was formerly president judge of the eighteenth judicial district of Pennsylvania, a 
jurisdiction conterminous with Clarion County.—Ed. 
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As to the Spanish-American War of 1898, previous to the sinking of 
the “Maine” the Cuban Revolution had been on for a long time and by 
reason of alleged cruel and unjust treatment of the Cuban population by 


the Spanish and the forced concentration of the Cubans in camps and 
fortified cities for a considerable length of time, a radical newspaper 
propaganda was carried on in the United States and was finally taken up 
by the churches, which aroused our nation and those in authority. The 
sinking of the battleship “Maine” in the harbor at Havana, Cuba, on 
February 15, with a death loss of 2 officers and 257 men, and the later 
death of 7 men from injuries, was the spark to the powder keg. It was 
generally considered that President McKinley was personally opposed to 
the war, but he went into it under pressure from the press and the church 
people. On March 28 the findings of the board of inquiry, as reported 
to the House and Senate, pointed to the explosion of a mine under the 
battleship “Maine” on her port side, because deep sea divers found the 
plates and the keel bent inward. Spanish officers had been invited to join 
in the investigation, but had stayed around only one day. However, no 
evidence was produced, nor has any evidence ever been produced, to 


show that the Spaniards were responsible for the explosion. 


War was declared on Monday, April 25, and on the next day orders 
to move were received by Company D, Fifteenth Regiment, Pennsyl- 
vania National Guard, located at Clarion. On Wednesday, the twenty- 
seventh, the Fifteenth Regiment and other Pennsylvania troops were on 
their way and arrived at Mt. Gretna, Pennsylvania, the next morning. 
At that time, under Pennsylvania National Guard regulations, a com- 
pany had sixty enlisted men and three officers. On or about May 3, the 
various companies were recruited to seventy-five enlisted men, and after 
President McKinley made his second call for seventy-five thousand more 
troops, each company was recruited to three officers and one hundred 
and six enlisted men. 

At the time Company D left for service, it was composed of the fol- 
lowing officers and men from the town of Clarion and other parts of 


Clarion County: 
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Capt. A. J. Davis 


D. S. Bigley 
W. J. McCammon 


F, L. McCarthy 
C. M. Sampsell 
§. L. Pickens 


F, Agey 

G. Agey 

W. R. Anderson 
J. H. Baker 

M. O. Baker 

0. H. Borland 
B, W. Boyles 

Ed. V. Bradenbaugh 
J. H. Brookbank 
C. Brush 

R. Burford 

C. E. Campbell 
E. Carnahan 
Harry Corbett 
W. C. Craig 

B. L. Davenport 
H. R. Ditweller 


SPANISH-AMERICAN 


OFFICERS 
1st. Lt. F. L. Pinks 


SERGEANTS 


CorPoRALs 
P. H. Allmacher 
E. S. Rimer 
C. W. Benn 
PRIVATES 
C. C. Finnefrock 
C. E. Fleming 
G. C. Freck 
C. E. Ganoe 
W. O. Ganoe 
C. S. Harpst 
Delbert A. Harriger 
W. S. Hosey 
M. C. Kinard 
H. B. Lohr 
J. T. Lowry 
R. M. Lowry 
W. C. Lowry 
H. W. McCammon 
Ira McDowell 
F. McEntire 
C. A. Newell 
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2nd Lt. F. J. Hackett 


I. J. Hanhold 


A. H. Finnefrock 
H. C. Rhea 


H. Passer 
F. R. Rimer 
C. M. Sayers 
B. M. Spence 
———— Stoyer 
C. F. Walker 

W. R. Walker 

A. B. Whitehill 
D. C. Williams 
C. C. Wilson 
T. L. Wilson 

J. A. Wurdack 
A. J. Wyman 
Geo. E. Wyman 
S. B. Yeany 


Before the company was sworn into the United States service on May 


11, the following were released from war service and returned home, 


because of failure to pass the physical examinations, or for personal rea- 


sons: Sergeants Hanhold and Cornman, and Privates F. and G. Agey, 
M. O. Baker, Borland, Burford, Carnahan, Craig, Ditweller, W. C. 
Lowry, McDowell, McEntire, Stoyer, C. F. Walker, A. J. Wyman, 


and Yeany. 


The Pennsylvania National Guard at Mt. Gretna in May, 1898, 


numbered 8,546 officers and men, of whom 7,939, or 568 officers and 
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7,171 enlisted men, volunteered for service in the United States Army, 
Those who declined to enlist were 13 officers and 794 men. However, 
the full quota of 10,800 officers and men was secured by recruiting, 
About May 6, Captain A. J. Davis returned to Clarion and vicinity and 
recruited twenty-nine men, among whom were Ward Hulings, Ed. 
Bell, Lot Say, Henry Botzer, John and Charles Schreckengost, John 
Rapp, and James Turk from Clarion and its vicinity; C. Whitehill of 
Knox; William Boocks and David Long of St. Petersburg; Ralph 
Clover, Harry Showers, and Win Crowe of Strattonville; H. H. Fisher 
and Herman McClain of Shippenville; and Robert C. Wilson of Green- 
ville. Others were from Rimersburg and its vicinity. Some of these men 
were rejected for one reason or another, so their names do not appear 
in the complete and final roster of the company given below. 

Company D was a well-trained, good-shooting organization. Enlist- 
ments were as a rule for a three-year period, and weekly drills were held 
in the old Presbyterian church building at Clarion, where a very satis 
factory armory was maintained. During the summer months frequent 
outdoor drills and maneuvers were held. Indoor shooting was engaged 
in at the armory and for many years a well-equipped rifle range was 
maintained on the Sloan farm at the east end of Clarion. The Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania furnished plenty of ammunition to the different 
companies and organizations in the National Guard and encouraged 
shooting by awarding medals of different classifications. A number of 
the older members of the company who had served during the Home- 
stead Strike had white metal keystone-shaped medals showing their serv- 
ice in that crisis. All other medals, with the exception of that of Captain 
A. J. Davis, who wore his medal for service in the War of the Rebel § 
lion, represented marksmanship. As the latter had been awarded for quite 


a number of years back, and as many of them are in Clarion County, ! 


think it well to give a brief description of them so that people finding 
them in the future will know what they represent. 

A member of the National Guard, in order, in the first instance, to 
become a qualified marksman, shot at one hundred, two hundred, and 
five hundred yards, and for making a score of under forty points out o 
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a possible fifty, was awarded what was called a Qualified Marksman’s 
Medal—a bronze disc, one and one-eighth inches in diameter, bearing 
on the front the words ““Marksman’s Badge” and the coat of arms of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, and on the reverse side the letters 
“N.G.P.,” representing the National Guard of Pennsylvania. To this 
medal at the top was attached a narrow strip, one and one-half inches in 
length, decorated with crossed rifles and having the year of the qualifica- 
tion marked thereon. A bronze strip showed that a man was a qualified 
marksman; a silver strip, which required forty to forty-five points out of 
a possible fifty at two and five hundred yards, contained the wording, 


“First-Class Marksman,” 


and the year; and anyone making between 
forty-five and fifty points at the same ranges received a gold bar bearing 


the word, “Sharpshooter,” 


and the year. For five years of qualified 
marksmanship one was awarded a silver keystone containing a small fac- 
smile of a target at the top, the numeral “V,” signifying five years, the 
letters “N.G.P.,” and the word “Marksman.” To this medal on each 
succeeding year was attached a pendant containing the number of addi- 
tional years as a qualified marksman. If the pendant was silver with a 
blue enamel inlay it showed you were a qualified marksman. If it was 
gold with red enamel inlay it signified you were either a first-class marks- 
man or a sharpshooter. Almost every member of Company D was a 
qualified marksman in one of the above classifications. 

For ten or more years’ rating as a qualified marksman in one or an- 
other of five classes, the commonwealth awarded a different medal—a 
five-pointed, enamel-tipped cross, with a keystone in the center showing 
asoldier standing at attention with gun in hand. Around the circle was 
the name of the class attained, in a distinctive color, with “P.N.G.” 
under it. Three members of Company D. had received this medal: 
Captain A. J. Davis, Second Lieutenant Frank J. Hackett, and First 
Sergeant David S. Bigley. 

In addition to the medals given by the commonwealth, practically all 
the companies in the Pennsylvania National Guard, in order to keep up 


the interest in marksmanship, awarded company medals. In Company D 


the individual marksmanship medal was a rather large gold medal, hav- 
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ing on it crossed rifles, a facsimile of a target, and a flying eagle at the 
top. It was suspended from a gold pendant bearing the wording, “Com- 
pany D Fifteenth Regiment.”* Also, the company was divided by lot 
into shooting squads and the eight in the squad making the best average 
scores for the year were awarded small bronze medals in the shape of a 
Maltese cross. When the company went to war these squad medals were 
held by Corporal C. M. Sampsell, and Privates J. A. J. Wurdock and 
G. F. Vowinckel, Jr., but I am unable at this time to recall who held 
the other five of these company medals. 

By reason of the different National Guard companies having been 
sworn into the United States service for the war with Spain, they could 
not hold their customary range-shoots for qualification in the year 1898. 
Consequently, to those marksmen in the National Guard who entered 
the service the commonwealth gave quite nice medals, consisting of a 
large bronze pendant, on the front of which was a standing soldier with 
a rifle and the initials ““N.G.P.,” and on the reverse side, “To the 
marksmen of National Guard of Pennsylvania who entered United 
States service in War with Spain 1898.” This medal was suspended from 
a bar-pin containing the marksmanship classification and the year 1898: 
for the qualified marksman it was of bronze, for the first-class marks 
man, silver, and for the sharpshooter, gold. Also, the United States gov- 
ernment later gave quite nice medals one and one-fourth inches in di- 
ameter, bearing on the front the wording, “For service in the Spanish 
War,” and on the reverse side the United States coat of arms, crossed 
guns, crossed sabers, crossed cannons, and a space for the name or of 
ganization of the owner. This was suspended from a green and yellow 
silk emblem. 

The equipment of the soldiers of Company D was as follows: Each 
officer purchased his own uniform, cap, sword, and Colt revolver. Hs 
cap bore the coat of arms of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. The 


enlisted man was equipped with a 45-70 caliber, single-shot, breech 
loading Springfield rifle, with bayonet and bayonet scabbard; a heavy 


2 When Company D went to war, this individual gold medal was held by the author. 
—Fd. 
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leather belt with leather cartridge box attached, and with a large brass 
buckle inscribed “N.G.P.”; a knapsack with shoulder straps; a haver- 
sack with cooking pan, iron knife, fork and spoon, and large tin cup; a 
round flat canteen with a canvas cover for carrying water or coffee; a 
cap bearing an emblem of brass crossed guns with white keystone center 


and with the numeral “15” 


” at the top and the letter “D” at the bottom, 
signifying Company D, Fifteenth Regiment. The uniform consisted of a 
dark blue jacket and light blue trousers, with white chevrons and white 
stripes for the noncommissioned officers, canvas leggings, and one cape 
overcoat. The tops of the caps worn were pasteboard discs covered with 
cloth, and they became very hot and warped badly when wet by rain. 
Consequently shortly after the troops arrived at Fort Sheridan, Virginia, 
the caps were discarded and the men were issued the regular service or 
roughrider felt hats. Also each soldier had one rubber blanket and one 
wool blanket. 

In the several days preceding the declaration of war, and until Com- 
pany D left for service, there were stirring times in and around Clarion. 
Everyone was much excited about the crisis and the necessity of troops 
going from this county. Members of Company D were all under orders 
to report at the armory at the ringing of the old Presbyterian church bell, 
which was still suspended in the old church building. There were two 
or three false alarms before we actually were on our way. About eight 
o'clock on April 22, the Friday evening before we left, the ringing of 
the armory bell caused not only the members of Company D, but also 
alarge crowd of people of the town, to rush to the armory in the expec- 
tation of orders being received for the company to proceed to war. How- 
ever, at ten o’clock that night, Captain Davis made the announcement 
that the soldiers could go home for a couple of hours to say good-by to 
their relatives and friends, and he requested them to report again at the 


| armory ready to start, which was done, but the order did not come until 


the following Tuesday evening. On the Saturday morning preceding the 


leaving of the company, April 23, most of its members attended chapel 
at the Normal School and a number of patriotic addresses were made. 


On Tuesday morning, the twenty-sixth, handbills were passed around 
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town announcing a meeting for that evening at the Normal in the in- 
terests of the soldiers. Prominent speakers of the town who were well 
informed on things pertaining to war gave interesting addresses and the 
chapel of the Normal was crowded shortly after it opened at about seven 


o’clock in the evening. The entire company filed in and occupied the 


front seats, which had been reserved for them. The band from Green- 
ville (Limestone) came up specially to take part in the exercises of the 
evening and rendered a very good musical program. Major J. J. Frazier, 
a former captain of Company D, made some announcements, and the 
benediction was pronounced by the Reverend Mr. Delo. The exercises 
were opened with prayer by the Reverend Mr. Goodchild, and during 
the evening prayers were offered by the Reverend Messrs. Robinson and 
Bucher. It was estimated that there were from one thousand to one 
thousand five hundred people in the audience. 

The company left Clarion at twelve o’clock noon, April 27, and 
escorted by a large company of the citizens marched through the mud 
about two and one-half miles to Clarion Junction, as the B. & O. trains 
had stopped running into Clarion the fall of the preceding year. At the 
station there was a crowd of at least seven to eight hundred people who 
had come to see the company leave. It had been specially escorted to the 
station by the Grand Army and the Tsuga Club, whose members wore 
light overcoats, hats to match, white gloves, and canes, and marched in 
military formation. 

The company arrived at Camp Hastings, Mt. Gretna, the following 
evening, and had a rather rough experience, as no tents or food were 
available. It was necessary to enter some cottages at a camp ground 
forcibly, and Captain Davis secured some food for the company from 
Lebanon, Pennsylvania. Among the most disagreeable times experienced 
during the war were the first ten days at Mt. Gretna, because it rained 
or snowed every day; there were no floors in the tents; and at different 
times tents were blown down, including the mess tent. However, thert 
were no complaints and all of the boys faced the unpleasant situation wit! 
rare good humor. 

The next thing of importance was to decide who among the member 
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of Company D would enlist for two years or the duration of the war in 
the service of the United States of America, and those who had families 
to support or would suffer severe business losses, or who could not pass 
the physical examination, were given the right to decline to enlist. On 
May 11, those willing to enlist were mustered into the United States 
service. 

After President McKinley made his second call for seventy-five thou- 
sand more troops, Lieutenant Colonel Mechling, Major Heilman, and 
the writer were sent out on recruiting service for the Fifteenth Regi- 
ment. Ihe last named arrived at Kittanning on June 10, and in two 
days recruited forty-three men who were assigned to the different com- 
panies in the Fifteenth Regiment along with the twenty-one men re- 
cruited by him at Clarion. Lieutenant Colonel Mechling and Major 
Heilman took recruits from Butler, Mercer, and other places to the ex- 
tent necessary to put the Fifteenth Regiment on a full war footing, and 
the three of us, together with the recruits from the different counties, 
joined the regiment at Point Sheridan, Virginia, on or about June 23. 
Shortly after that the men were given uniforms and guns and engaged 
in intensive drilling. 

The national capital at that time was principally defended by two 
large forts on the Potomac River a few miles below Washington, which 
were manned by heavy artillery of the regular army, and the Fifteenth 
Regiment was assigned to assist in the guarding and protection of these 
forts. The name Fort Sheridan was afterward changed to Fort Hunt. 
Late in June the regiment was split and four companies were moved 
across the Potomac River to Fort Washington, leaving four companies 
—B, K, D, and F—on the Fort Sheridan side of the river. 

The different companies forming the Fifteenth Regiment, Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteer Infantry, were as follows: Companies A and C from 
Erie, B from Meadville, D from Clarion, E from Butler, F from Grove 
City, G from Sharon, and K from Greenville. 


Forts Washington and Sheridan were equipped with ten-inch and 


fitteen-inch cannon mounted on disappearing carriages—the first heav 
S S d 


artillery of this kind any of us had ever seen. Different squads from the 
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different companies were assigned to practice in the manning of these 
guns and on June 25 each of the batteries was inspected by Major Cro- 
zier (who was in charge of the heavy artillery for our government dur- 
ing the World War), the inventor of the carriage. The three big dis- 
appearing guns at Fort Sheridan were then fired for the first time. They 
were aimed at a target about two miles down the river and the prelim- 
inary drill and firing were done with accuracy and celerity, receiving 
the commendation of the inspectors. ‘There were only five shots fired as 
these shots cost one hundred and ten dollars each. 

The company settled down to the usual routine of military camp life, 
the monotony of which was varied by occasional trips to the National 
Cemetery at Arlington, to Mt. Vernon, which we could see from our 
camp, and to different summer resorts along the Potomac River. At dif- 
ferent times members of Company D were assigned to patrol duty at 
the recreation centers referred to and on the steamboats from Washing- 
ton, D. C., to Marshall Hall and Indian Head, because at times the sol- 
diers became so unruly that it was necessary to have military patrols to 
keep good order. Also, a squad from the Fifteenth Regiment was sent to 
the Arlington Cemetery to act as the firing squad when the body of 
Major Alan Capron, the first regular army officer to be killed in the 
Cuban campaign, was brought to Washington for burial. 

Pursuant to telegraphic instructions from the war department, the 
regiment was relieved from duty at Point Sheridan, Virginia, and Fort 
Washington, Maryland, on September 9, under orders to proceed to 
Camp George C. Meade, near Middletown, Pennsylvania, and report to 
the commanding general of the Second Army Corps for duty. The com- 
mand left at 6 P.M. on September 9, arriving at Middletown at 8 A.M. 
the next day, and was assigned to the First Brigade, Second Division, 
Second Army Corps. There was a very large encampment there, made 
up of troops from many parts of the United States. At that time there 
was no Pennsylvania state patrol, and the situation became so bad in 
Harrisburg that the city police could not adequately handle it. The Fif- 
teenth Regiment was therefore ordered on provost duty at the camp; 


squads were sent out into the farming sections; and a large selected 
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group from the whole regiment, of which the writer was one, did patrol 


duty in the city of Harrisburg, under the command of Captain Bruce 
Gamble of Meadville—until the regiment was relieved from provost 
duties on October 2, under General Orders No. 104, Headquarters 
Second Army Corps. 

The Fifteenth Regiment also participated in the Peace Jubilee Cele- 
bration in Philadelphia, on October 27. 

Pursuant to General Orders No. 163, c.s.A.G.O., Major S. D. 
Crawford with Company G, Captain John W. Smith commanding, 
proceeded to Athens, Georgia, on Saturday, November 5. The remainder 
of the regiment, including Company D, left Camp Meade under the 
same order on November 11, arriving at Athens on Sunday, the thir- 
teenth. There, on January 31, 1899, after having a very narrow escape 
from being assigned to garrison duty in Cuba, the regiment was finally 
mustered out of the service of the United States. 

The complete roster of Company D, after its full enlistment in the 
war with Spain was accomplished, is as follows: 


OFFICERS 


Captain A. J. Davis, Clarion ist Lieut. Fred L. Pinks, Clarion 
2nd Lieut. Frank J. Hackett, Clarion 


SERGEANTS 
1st Sergt. David S. Bigley, Rockland 
Q. M. Sergt. Wm. O. Ganoe, Phillipston 


Ralph G. Long, Clarion Frank L. McCarthy, Clarion 
Wm. J. McCammon, Clarion Charles M. Sampsell, Clarion 


CorPorRALs 
Paul H. Allmacher, Clarion Sam’] L. Pickens, Clarion 
Edward M. Bell, Clarion Harry C. Rhea, Clarion 
Curtis W. Benn, Rimersburg Edward S. Rimer, Rimersburg 
Benj. L. Davenport, Clarion Geo. F. Vowinkel, Clarion 
A. H. Finnefrock, Clarion Chas. C. Wilson, Reidsburg 
Chas. $. Harpst, Clarion Theo. L. Wilson, Clarion 
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Musician Harry Corbett, Clarion me 
Musician Edwin N. Stover, Van dergrift PI 

n 


Artificer James T. Lowry, Clarion 
Wagoner Urban B. Howard, Dunkirk, N. Y. Ni 


' an 

PRIVATES ; 
C thr 

Allmacher, Harry J. Freck, Gilbert C. Newell, Charles A. , 
é  _— ’ the 

Anderson, Walter R. Ganoe, Chambers E. <B Henry A. B 
; 7 


Baker, John H. Gerheim, John W. Rairigh, Charles A. 
Barger, Joseph F. Gillingham, George W. Rimer, Frank R. 

Beatty, Walter C. Goughler, John W. Robb, Robert R. me 
Black, Adam Hamilton, Ezra D. Robinson, Hiram P. H. me 


W 





Blake, Murray E. Harriger, Delbert A. Say, Lot B. tee 
Boocks, William A. Himes, Earl R. Sayers, Charles M. 

eae. Bird Ww. Hosey, William S. Shannon, Arthur E. in | 
Bradenbaugh, Ed. V. Hulings, Ward P. Shoup, Harold A. Re 
Brookbank, pou rH. Iseman, Homer ]. Showers, Harry B. 
Brothers, George W. Jewart, John F. Sipler, George A. i 
Brush, Charles F. Johnson, William O. Snyder, Charles J. Th 
Christy, Robert R. Kinard, Moses C. Spence, Bernard M. 
Clover, Ralph W. Knowles, Forgus F. nde Richard P. my 
page Charles D. Lohr, Harry B. Stafford, Thomas E. a 
Corbett, Hazel FE. Long, George H. Walker, James S. ” 


Sonia Frank W. Lowry, Robert M. Walker, William R. dist 
Davies, George McCammon, Harry W. Whitehill, Clare F. ope 


Davis, Charles L. McClain, Herman L. Whitehill, Arthur B. rat 


Finnefrock, Clyde C. McElhinney, Robert J. Williams, Dana C. tha 
Fisher, Arthur J. Mahood, William H. Williams, Earl FE. hac 
Fisher, Harry H. Martin, James FE. Wilson, Robert C. ren 
Fitzgerald, Jay E. Miller, Casper A. Woodling, Thomas L. lost 
Fitzsimmons, David M. Montgomery, Robert R. Woodward, Elmer E. C. 
Fleming, Charles E. Morrison, Harry H. Wurdack, Josef “ad 
Fleming, Robert L. Neil, James J. Wyman, George FE. mn 


Frampton, Benj. W. Nevel, Maurie B. Youkers, Frank G. 


In addition to the Clarion County men who served with Company D, 
a number of residents of the county enlisted with other units. Among , 


them were Lindsay McEntire, who enlisted in Company M, Fifth Reg 


be 
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ment, Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry; Otis Sowers, who served in the 
Philippines with the regular army, as did Joseph L. Smith; also Harry 
Nale, who served with Company B, Sixth Infantry, in the regular army, 
and saw service in Cuba; Ed. Campbell, who served in the navy for 
three or four years and was on the flagship “Brooklyn” at the time of 
the battle with Cervera’s Spanish fleet; Frank L. Ludwick, now of East 
Brady, who served with Company F, Sixteenth Regiment, P.V.L.; 
Willis Mong and Ed. Youkers, who served with a West Virginia regi- 
ment; C. O. McElhatten, who was with Company G, Fifteenth Regi- 
ment, P.V.I.; and Al. Campbell, who served with Company K, Four- 
teenth Texas Regiment. 

It is interesting to note that all three of the Campbell brothers served 
in this war, as Charles E. Campbell served with Company D, Fifteenth 
Regiment.’ 

One of the things in this war that were difficult for the enlisted men 
to understand or reconcile was the way the troops were moved around. 
They were kept up North during the cold spring weather, taken to the 
southern camps during the extremely hot weather, back North late in 
the fall when it was getting comfortable in the South, and then later 
taken South again. During the summer months the troops were in fever 
districts and the death rate was very high. For every man killed in the 
Spanish-American War, fourteen died from fevers alone, and the death 
rate was higher among the regiments that did not have combat service 
than it was among those that did. While at different times Company D 
had as high as a fifth of its men down with fever at one time, we were 
remarkably fortunate, because during the entire period of the war we 
lost only one member by death, a fine young man by the name of Gilbert 
C. Freck, who was a student at the Clarion State Normal School at the 
outbreak of the war. While at his home on sick leave he died from the 
results of fever. 

At the outbreak of the Spanish-American War the navy of United 
States was listed sixth among the navies of the world, and Spain ranked 

3Charles E. Campbell’s name does not appear in the final roster of the company be- 


cause he was severely injured at Mt. Gretna and was discharged and sent home. 
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seventh. In this war the navy to a great extent saved the day for the 
army, and we all knew, after the destruction of the two Spanish fleets, 
that the war would be of comparatively short duration. 

The Spanish-American War, principally by reason of the sympathy 
aroused for Cuba and other Spanish possessions by the intense newspaper 
propaganda and the interest of the churches, was what is termed a 
popular war, and it called forth the only army ever raised in the United 
States in which every man was a volunteer. When recruits were required 
many more offered their services than were selected for enlistment. The 
men engaged in the Spanish-American War numbered 458,151, and 
the average service was fourteen months, which exceeded the average 
service in either the Civil War or the World War. The monthly pay of 
privates was fifteen dollars and sixty cents per month. 

The cost of the war to the United States was $1,200,000,000, which 
includes the payments to Spain for islands. The fatalities were twenty- 
eight per cent as against fatalities of fourteen per cent in the Civil War 
and eleven per cent in the World War. The value of the property 
acquired by the United States was eight billion dollars, and it is interesting 
to note that in the Philippine Islands one American-controlled gold mine 
has produced in value more gold than was paid Spain for the entire 
group of islands. 

In this war sixty-one per cent saw foreign service as against forty-six 
per cent in the World War, and in the Civil War only members of the 
navy saw foreign service. 

After the mustering out of the company at Athens, Georgia, on 
January 31, 1899, it returned to Clarion and the citizens of that town 
gave the returned members a grand welcome. A very considerable sum 
of money was collected by donations from the business men of the com- 
munity which enabled them to give the soldiers a warm reception. The 
parade that had been arranged for was formed in front of the court- 
house on Main Street at three-thirty in the afternoon and was one of 
the finest parades ever seen in Clarion. The marshal, Major J. J. 
Frazier, with his aides, Harry H. Arnold and D. Clark McClelland, 
Theo. L. Wilson and G. Fred Vowinckel, Jr., headed the parade, fol- 
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lowed by the Fryburg brass band, the Tsuga Club, mounted, the Clarion 
Zouaves, the county officials, the borough council, the Women’s Relief 
Corps, the fire company, the Grand Army of the Republic, the Normal 
students, Blanchard’s Artillery, the New Bethlehem coronet band, and 
Company D under the command of Sergeant Long. Captain Davis, who 
had been on the sick list for several weeks, rode with the Grand Army 
of the Republic. Quite a few citizens in vehicles turned out to swell the 
parade; the large crowd of visitors from near-by towns gave the boys 
the glad hand; and cheer after cheer was given them all along the line 
of march. 

At seven-thirty the members of the G.A.R., Company D, and 
citizens, accompanied by the two bands, marched from the armory to 
Normal Hall, where an immense audience awaited them. As the boys 
entered, Gus Graham’s orchestra, stationed in front of the hall struck 
up “Home, Sweet Home,” and the cheers and shouts of welcome almost 
raised the roof. Major Frazier, as chairman, finally called the meeting 
to order and his remarks were followed by music by the orchestra and 
by the Fryburg band. Major B. J. Reid, a veteran of the Civil War, 
was then introduced and delivered the address of welcome. Major Reid’s 
address was followed by music by the orchestra, and Captain A. J. Davis 
responded in behalf of the company to the address of welcome. His ad- 
dress was followed by music by the orchestra and by the Fryburg band, 
and then the members of the company formed in line across the front 
of the hall and received the hearty hand shakes and kind words of the 
large audience present. After the reception, Company D and other 
soldiers of the war—members of other companies present—were given 
a fine banquet in the large dining hall at the Normal School by Professor 
R. G. Yingling. After this was over the members of Company D and 
other soldiers present returned to the armory and had a farewell party 
of their own. 

Inasmuch as Company D was a member of the National Guard of 
Pennsylvania at the time of its leaving for service in the Spanish War, 
and as it may be a long time before this subject is written up again so far 
as the local history is concerned, I think it well to give a brief history of 
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the National Guard in Clarion County. It was always a very well- 
trained, well-disciplined military organization and always had many fine 
marksmen in the different organizations. The first company in Clarion 
to become a member of the National Guard of Pennsylvania, I am in- 
formed, was a combination of those interested in military affairs with the 
old Perry Guard, and was a company unit of the old Seventeenth Regi- 
ment established many years ago. Later it was identified as Company G 
of the Sixteenth Regiment, and was made Company D of the Fifteenth 
Regiment some time in the winter of 1881. As such it successfully main- 
tained its organization through a long period of years. 

In addition to the military training described above, Company D each 
year attended a National Guard camp, which was either a regimental, 
brigade, or division encampment, where it received special training i 
large troop movements and also engaged in competitive shooting with 
other organizations. In July, 1897, the year before the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, Company D attended its last encampment as a part of the 
National Guard—the Second Brigade Encampment of one week at 
Conneaut Lake, Pennsylvania, which cost Pennsylvania about fifty thou- 
sand dollars. The soldiers used at this encampment 35,000 loaves of 
bread, 6,000 pounds of hard-tack, 20,000 pounds of fresh beef, 8,500 
pounds of ham, 2,700 pounds of beans, 4,000 pounds of sugar, 12,000 
pounds of rice, 3,500 pounds of coffee, 50 pounds of canned salmon, 
60 pounds of soft soap, 4,000 bars of toilet soap, 1,100 pounds of salt, 
65 pounds of pepper, 25 bushels of onions, 175 barrels of potatoes, 1,250 
cans of corn, 820 gallons of canned tomatoes, 3 barrels of vinegar, and 
other sundries such as matches, candles, and oil. 

The different officers of Company D, covering a long period of years, 
were as follows: 

1 Captain Anthony Beck Captain J. J. Frazier 
First Lieutenant O. E. Nale First Lieutenant Tom Near 
Second Lieutenant W. T. Second Lieutenant Colonel 


~~ 





Alexander Thompson 
2 Captain O. E. Nale 4 Captain M. A. K. Weidner 
First Lieutenant John McEntire First Lieutenant ———— 
Second Lieutenant W. S. Ganoe Second Lieutenant ————— 


4 Second Lieutenant Thompson’s first name, not a title. 
P 
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5 Captain A. J. Davis 7 Captain Theo. L. Wilson 
First Lieutenant John Near First Lieutenant G. Fred 
Second Lieutenant Charles Arnold Vowinckel, Jr. 
6 Captain A. J. Davis Second Lieutenant Frank Hackett 


First Lieutenant Fred L. Pinks 
Second Lieutenant Frank Hackett 


Of these officers, J. J. Frazier of Clarion, and A. J. Davis attained the 
rank of major, and Walter W. Greenland, the rank of adjutant general. 

Through someone’s oversight a peculiar situation developed during 
the Spanish-American War as to the military formation of the National 
Guard of Pennsylvania. In the United States Army and in the National 
Guard of the other states a regiment consisted of three battalions made 
up of twelve companies, while in the National Guard of Pennsylvania 
the regiments were made up of two battalions containing eight com- 
panies, and were known and designated as “bobtail regiments.” When 
they were placed in a brigade to be composed of three regiments, it left 
that brigade short four companies, or over four hundred men. In order 
to correct this situation after the Spanish-American War, the Pennsyl- 
vania National Guard was re-formed, and its regiments were established 
on a twelve-company, three-battalion basis. To effect this change some 
of the old regiments were mustered out of service and their companies 
distributed among the other regiments. By reason of this change, the 
Fifteenth Regiment was mustered out of service and four companies 
were placed as a battalion with the Sixteenth Regiment. One of the 
companies mustered out was Company D located for so many years at 
Clarion. 

Company D of the old Fifteenth Regiment, by reason of its military 
efficiency and standing, participated in different presidential inauguration 
parades at Washington, D. C., and at different inaugurations of gov- 
ernors at Harrisburg. It also did military service during the famous 
Homestead Strike and was there practically all of one summer. Also, it 
participated as a part of selected troops in a large parade in New York 
City, and in the large military parade at Philadelphia at the unveiling of 
the monument by the Society of Cincinnatus. It always had a military 
record in which Clarion County could take pride. 
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In those days the only pay received by members of the National Guard 
was when on service at the annual week-long encampments, and the 
controlling influence in keeping these organizations going was the inter- 
est the members of the companies took in military affairs, with the idea 
of being of protective service to their government. 

During these days of such strong differences of opinion over military 
preparedness by this country, and on account of the terrible war condi- 
tions existing among European countries,’ I deem it a proper time to go 
on record by stating that I have no sympathy whatever with the radical 
pacifist movement which for some years past seems to have been gaining 
ground in the United States. While I believe that war is a terrible thing 
to happen to any country, I am very firmly of the opinion that for many 
years to come there will always hang over this country the danger of 
becoming involved in a war. I thoroughly agree with the old prize fighter 


’ 


that “a good offense is the best defense,” and firmly believe in adequate 
and timely preparedness. War methods have changed and progressed 
as much in our history as changes and developments have occurred in 
all other lines. For instance, there were more men killed in the Battle of 
Gettysburg than Washington ever had under his command at any one 
time. Now, modern warfare has become so highly mechanized and 
scientific that no nation can quickly arrive at a condition of adequate 
preparedness, and today with our national wealth, large gold reserves, 
natural resources, and huge land possessions, our country is the most 


tempting bait in the world for nations without these possessions. 

When I hear some rabid pacifist expound against preparedness and 
the horror of war, I first think of Henry Ford’s Peace Ship, then of 
Andrew Carnegie’s International Peace Conciliation Bureau upon which 
millions were spent, and the Hague Peace Tribunal, all of which were 


5 It will be recalled that the observations here introduced were made over a year before 
Pearl Harbor, while to many Americans the matter of our preparedness was still a de 


batable question.— Ed. 
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possibly working along the right lines, but were far, far, ahead of the 
time for such accomplishments. I then think of what wars have done for 
the United States and conclude that almost everything we have in this 
country of high value was brought about by a war. The early wars 
brought about religious freedom; the Indian Wars brought us untold 
wealth in lands; the Revolutionary War brought us our independence, 
and, until the last few years, freed us from excessive taxation; the War 
of 1812 brought about freedom of the seas and stopped the Indian 
depredations in the old Northwest; the Mexican War gave us Texas 
and California; the need for money brought about by European wars 
enabled us to make the Alaska Purchase and the Louisiana Purchase; 
the Civil War abolished slavery, changed a large, dependent, non-tax- 
paying population into a self-sustaining, independent, taxpaying, property- 
owning population, and saved the union of the states; the Spanish- 
American War freed vast territory from the hands of tyrants and spoil- 
ers, changed the ownership of territory at our back door from unfriendly 
hands to friendly hands, woke us up to our military unpreparedness, 
gave us property to the value of eight billion dollars, and last but not 
least, showed us the causes of fevers and practically eradicated them. As 
tothe World War, it proved to the world what a sleeping giant we were 
and how dangerous we were when aroused; I firmly believe that it 
saved us from the most disagreeable military experience in our whole 


history—that of being a conquered nation. 


The total number of Americans killed in this country’s wars, including 
the Confederate dead, stands at 244,375. From 1920 to 1935 there 
were 388,936 people killed in automobile accidents, and it seems to me 
that it would be better for the extreme pacifist to try to correct the auto- 
mobile situation than to discourage and obstruct military training and 


military preparedness. 


In the cemeteries and elsewhere in Clarion County are buried soldiers 


of the Indian Wars, soldiers of the Revolutionary War, soldiers of the 
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War of 1812, soldiers of the Mexican War, soldiers of the Civil War, 
or War of the Rebellion, soldiers of the National Guard of Pennsylvania, 
soldiers of the Spanish-American War, soldiers of the World War, 
sailors and others who have served in the armed forces of the United 
States, and we residents of Clarion County who are about to celebrate 


the one hundredth anniversary of the organization of the county honor 


and salute you for serving your country in its times of need. 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
A GOOD WORD FOR THE SENECAS 


[The following is an excerpt from the manuscript autobiography of 
John Wrenshall, early Pittsburgh merchant, trader, and Methodist 
leader (vol. 4, pp. 129-139), in the Methodist Collection at the His- 
torical Society of Western Pennsylvania. The time referred to is 1803. 


—Ed.] 


M’ business continued very brisk, of which we had a considerable 
share; and being chiefly among the country farmers, we con- 
ceived it to be the most productive, because generally for cash. Of this 
article we received annually, about twenty two or twenty three thousand 
dollars; besides a great deal of barter, both with them, and the Senica 
tribe of Indians. These Indians resided on the bank of the Alleghany 
river, partly on this, and partly on the other side of the line, which divides 
this state from the state of New York. They generally came down twice 
a year, with their canoes heavy loaded, with furrs, peltry, mogasons, deer 
hams, tallow, Bear skins, and money which they receive from the U 
States government. They had formerly been much imposed on by per- 
sons in my line of business, and had justly become, very suspiciouse. But, 
having acquired so much of their language as would enable me to transact 
business with them, I took great pains to make all my transactions appear 
so plain to them, that they generally left me, fully satisfied that we had 
done right. I recolect one circumstance relative to my dealings with them, 
which was this. I had, on one of their visits, a great deal of business; and 
on settleing with one of them, who could speak a little English; he dis- 


covered a mistake, of about twenty five cents, which I had made against 


him. This, he pointed out; at the same time, pointed with his finger in 


the direction where one of our citizens resided, and who he thought had, 
to use his own words, often cheated him. He said, mentioning his name, 
Such an one, Big cheet. Then pointing to me, said, You, Jittil cheet, 
meaning little cheat. Their being one in the store who was interpreter, he 


81 
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explained the error to him, and was satisfied, which he expressed in his 
own language thus. 

Sattan doo hee, scos a scos. The former part designated the name they 
gave me, among themselves, which Joel Swain, a quaker missionary, set- 
tled among them, often told me was the name I always went by, when 
talking about their transactions, and which signified, a Friendly man, and 
scos a@ scos signified, very good. I however, knew what he meant, and 
consequently, that he was satisfied. Another circumstance occured, which 
I think not unworthy of notice. It was this. In my little parlour, behind 
the store, I was one time engaged in a theological discussion, with the 
Revd. W. W. a Presbeterian clergiman. In the course of which, he 
threw out some hints, as to the improbability of their final salvation, and 
in his usual tedious way, stated his reasons for so thinking. In reply to 


him, I observed, that they were equal to the white people by nature, in 


of improvement were taken into view. Just then, as was customary with 
me, I steped to the door which opened into the store, to see if I was 
wanted, and saw an Indian man enter, whose disposition I was well ac- 
quainted with. I turned round to Mr. W. and observed, if you will fol- 
low me into the store, I will shew you that they will, from principle, re- 
sist a temptation, which few of your elders would resist: accordingly I 
went into the store and he followed after, standing, or placeing himself, 
at a convenient distance. After the usual interchang of salutation, partly 
in Indian, and partly English, I fetched a Decanter of old whisky, a 
pitcher of water and a tumbler—poured a very small portion of the 
former into the tumbler and then added some water to it, and drank of it 
myself. I then moved the whole over to him, and in a friendly way asked 
him to take some. But instead of this, he looked me full in the face, and 
emphatically said—Whisky—lI replyed yes John. At this, he shook his 
head, and said, May be—good for white man—I don know. Not good 
for Indian, and again shook his head, but would not tast it. Not being in 
the habit of giving them liquor, which had formerly been the case, and 
greatly to their injury, I had introduced the custom of giving them sugar 
and water, the former of which, they seemed very fond of, and therefore 


took in great plenty. Fearing too, that this temptation might have a bad 


effect, I told one of the Quaker missionaries the circumstance, by which 
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means the Indian became acquainted with my motive, and I was told, 
the affair pleased him. It ought to be observed, that the society of Friends 
have been of great service to the Seneca Tribe of Indians, by sending and 
supporting among them, Men of steady habits, of geniouse and economy. 
Not to teach the peculiarities of their religion, but to inculcate by example, 
virtue and many usefull arts. Their women, have been taught to raise 
flax, spin and weave. Two of their men are tolerable good carpinters, and 
another is a passable Blacksmith. This latter, had done some work for 
the missionaries, of which he render a bill. This bill, Joseph Harland, an- 
other of those young men sent out by the Quakers; took with him to 
Philadelphia, and shewed it to me, on his way thither. It was a strip of 
wood about three feet long, two inches wide and about half inch thick, 
with both sides and edges plained. On this was represented, that at first 
view, both the Indian and the missionarry knew what had been done, and 
a mark to designate the price. A line was then drawn across the stick, 
ready to receive an impression of the next Job. Sometimes, two or three 
Jobs would be done on one day, all of which were severally represented, 
and recounted with facility. It contained the making of axes, laying [? ] 
them, upsetting—Likewise the making of hoes or mending them, with 
plow irons, chains & Shoeing of horses. It is also worthy of remark, that 
these were not done carelessly, but with neatness and uniformity and the 
sums carried forward from one space to another. It has escaped my reco- 
lection whether the impression was made with ink, or with a brand, but 
am inclined to think it was the latter.! (Footnote: *Both sides of the 
stick, or strip of wood, was intirely filled and had an appearence of the 
hieroglyphicks of antiquity.) They have besides, a Sawmill; and being 
surrounded with lofty pine trees; they cut them up into boards or scant- 


ling and float them down to Pittsburg, at the time of high water. And on 


these rafts they bring their Peltry, furrs, and good canoes, to push up 
their return cargos. On the tops of these, they also bring their wives and 
children, and sometimes Shingles, the latter of which I have bought for 
one dollar and fifty cents p thousand, and paid for them in merchandize. 
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MARY BUTLER MEASON,1785-1878 

[The following is from the original manuscript of an unfinished 
memoir presented to the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania a 
few years ago by Mrs. Gertrude Sowers McCalmont, a great grand- 
daughter of Mary Butler Meason, who accounted for the document as 
follows: “When I was much younger and visiting in the old home in 
Uniontown, Pa., a gentleman, whose name I do not now know, brought 
this article to read to us, it having been written by a friend of his; and of 
course a close friend for years of the Butler family. He gave it to me, and 
expected to follow it up with a continuation of the history, but I have 
never heard of him since that time.” —Ed. ] 


_ death takes from a community one of its aged members the 

event is commonly attended by light sorrow, and followed by 
short remembrance. This is especially true when the departed one has 
long been retired from the resorts and cares of active life. However large 
a space in society he or she may have filled in the past, it has become so 
lessened to the public eye by the haze of time that when the grave inter- 
poses its shadow the vacancy becomes no longer visible and its occupant is 
forgotten. 

This apathy by outside survivors has in it no ground for reproach. It 
justly accords with the order of nature that the world will retire from 
those who have retired from it: and if there be no stronger tie than the 
bond of a common humanity its severance by death finds ready acquies- 
cence. 

And yet there are those who will mourn when the aged die—the 
loved ones at home, for whom they have cared, and who have watched 
and waited upon their decline. There a wound is inflicted which is slow 
to heal; even the care and kindnesses which helplessness demands will, 
when no longer required, create a vacuum which a thousand memories 
will rush in to fill—but not to supply. The staff, the shawl, the easy chair, 
even the likeness which hung on the wall may be put away, but the feeble 
step, the attenuated form, the whitened locks, and, it may be, the vagaries 
of thought and memory will still be recalled in visions by day and by 
night. No amount of consolations administered by kind assuring friends 
will give relief. 


Almost an entire “season” has passed since on the gloomy inclement 
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afternoon of December 4, [1878], sorrowing descendants and a few 
friends, followed to the grave the mortal remains of the aged and ven- 
erable lady whose name stands at the head of this article. 

So unobtrusively had she iived for many years—so long had she been 
confined to her own quiet home by the infirmities of age, and so far had 
she outlived nearly all who had known her in her active years, that she 
had come to have but few acquaintances. Doubtless some who paid her 
memory the homage of attendance upon her funeral rites, and many who 
will perchance read these lines, had never seen her. There may indeed 
be some such who had never before heard of her. And yet her whole life 
was a lesson—her character being a study and her personal history hav- 
ing in it events which are of almost romantic interest. 

It is safe to say at the threshold of this memorial that Western Penn- 
sylvania never had among its many worthy women, one in whom were 
combined in the highest degree so many of the virtues and graces which 
constitute female excellence: certainly no one of more illustrious parent- 
age and one upon whom family fame sat in such luxuriance. Very just 
and appropriate tributes to her character and history accompanied the 
notices of her death by the press of the town in which she had dwelt. 
Necessarily they were prepared in haste, consequently inadequate, and 
not in all respects accurate in their statements. To give a more extended 
and better verified, and if successful a more impressive memorial, is the 
purpose of this article. The event which has called forth the effort will 


also be made available to gather up and embody whatever the writer can 


find scattered throughout numerous records and histories concerning her 


illustrious father and other family connections. 

Mary Meason (nee Butler) was born in Carlisle, Penna. on the 10 of 
April 1785. She was the only daughter of Gen. Richard Butler—one of 
the bravest and best officers of the armies of the American Revolutionary 
War (of whom much more in the sequel) and of Maria Smith who was 
of a good Maryland family and who proved to be a woman of uncom- 
mon energy and excellence. To them were born also two sons, one— 
William, older than Mary: the other James Richard younger—of whom 
hereafter. Her father, who with a younger brother—William—had, as 
early as 1770, been in business in the town of Pittsburgh and in the west- 
ern wilds as an Indian trader, was, upon the erection of Allegheny County 
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in 1788, appointed to important offices in the new county, removed with 
his family to Pittsburgh, probably in the fall of that year. What has 
grown to be the “Iron City” of some 150,000 inhabitants, was then a 
little frontier town of “thirty-six log houses, one stone,” perhaps half a 
dozen more frame ones, inhabited by about 400 or 500 persons, many of 
them of very migratory habits, with perhaps two little log church build- 
ings but without a steam engine or a single manufactory of higher grade 
than a wheelwright and breeches maker, what a change in one lifetime! 

Gen. Butler was killed in St. Clair’s disastrous defeat Nov. 4, 1791, 
when Mary was in her seventh year. He being much from home on pub- 
lic service she had no distinct recollection of his appearance. 

During his Indian trading and public career Gen. Butler had become 
acquainted with the Bishop and other clergy of the Moravian Church, 
who had missionary establishments on the ‘Tuscarawas, in now Ohio, but 
having their central foundation at Bethlehem, Pa. on the Lehigh, where 
they had maintained, perhaps, the only female school of a high grade 
south of New England and where it yet sustains its excellence. The gen- 
eral had promised that when his daughter attained suitable age he would 
take her there to school: But, alas. he did not live to do it. However, the 
next Spring after his death, his widow, in fulfilment of the promise, and 
in exercise of the energy of her character, took her seven years old daugh- 
ter on horseback to Bethlehem to the school, in full trust that the Breth- 
ren and kind Sisters of the establishment would do for her all that a kind 
mother wished. And she was not disappointed. The educational system 
there was, and it still is, substantial rather than showy—aiming to make 
their pupils useful, and fitted for the toils and trials of after life with just 
enough of the ornamental, or “accomplishments,” to inspire them with 
confidence and give ease and dignity to their deportment in any, even 
the highest sphere of society. To this early training and to the example 
and guidance of her mother must be ascribed the basis and the elements 
of that superiority in the virtues and manners of womanhood which the 


daughter so signally sustained. She remained at the schooi in Bethlehem 
four years—and returned to her lovely home in Pittsburgh. She returned 
as she went—on horseback—possibly only from Carlisle, from which 
place to Philadelphia, by way of Harrisburgh and Reading, a line of 
stages began to run in May 1795. 
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The incidents of these journeys made vivid and lasting impressions 
upon her memory. Their “baggage” consisted of valises carried on the 
off sides of their saddles and in saddle-bags: and when it rained they 
would sometimes take refuge, with their equipments in a covered wagon, 
behind which their horses, tied, would follow. How horrified would be a 
modern schoolgirl at such a mode of travel. 

Upon her return to Pittsburgh in 1796 she found it greatly advanced 
in population, wealth, refined society, churches and schools. Wayne’s de- 
cisive victory over the Indians in Aug. 1794—the opening of the Mis- 
sissippi to free navigation—the quelling of the “Whiskey Insurrection,” 
and the settling in and around Pittsburgh of many of the officers of the 
army sent out to quell it—the rush of settlers into northwestern Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio and Kentucky—some successful beginnings in the Iron man- 
ufacture, and in other enlarged operations, had given to the place an 
impetus and stability of growth which in those times of slow progress was 
almost a marvel. Even then its population did not exceed 1500: but that 
was a huge number for a western town; and in it were many of the 
“first families.” 

Happily, Genl. Butler left to his family not.only the inheritance of a 
great name, but estates from which they derived an easy and comfortable 
living. The daughter was thereby enabled to extend at home and “finish” 


the education which had been so well begun and advanced at Bethlehem. 


Her mother had brought out for her from Philadelphia the first piano 


that had ever crossed the mountains. It was one of the most noted 
“relics” in the Allegheny Sanitary Fair of 1864, and is in existence—tho’ 
not in tune—yet, of diminutive size compared with modern “grands.””* 
Tradition has it that among the young ladies of Pittsburgh there was 
none of “finer form or lovelier face” than Mary Butler. Yet her own 
stability of mind, cultured and controlled by her mother’s counsels, kept 
her from becoming vain or frivolous. As an acquaintance of her youth 
once said to the writer—she was a sober minded, pleasant, pretty girl. 
Among the elegant “‘accomplishments” of those days were the arts of 
cookery, embroidery, housekeeping and of entertaining at home. The ut- 
' This piano and other articles once belonging to Mary Meason, including a memory book 


and daguerreotypes of her father, General Richard Butler, are in the museum of the His- 
torical Society of Western Pennsylvania.—Ed. 
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most limit of amusements was an occasional ball or ameteur theatricals 
in the large upper room of the Courthouse, with excursions in season 
upon the rivers, or on horseback to a friend’s in the country Religious 


observances seldom extended beyond attendance at church on Sundays, 


and household instruction and devotions; while deeds of charity and 
benevolence to the poor and afflicted were inculcated as personal duties, 
In all these, and more, the widow Butler and her family were con- 
spicuous. It could not be otherwise than that Mary’s heart and hand 
should be sought by more than one of the aspiring young Lochinvars of 
the West. A bloodless duel, so far as tradition has associated her name 
with it, is wholly apocryphal. 

The successful suitor was Isaac Meason jr. Esquire, some six years her 
senior, then a young lawyer of promise, of fine appearance, elegant man- 
ners, whose father Isaac Meason was an Associate Judge of Fayette 
County—a very large landholder and the pioneer of successful Iron man- 


> she was mar- 


ufacture in the West. To this son, of “large expectations,’ 
ried on the 17th of April 1805, when one week over 20 years of age. 
Her husband, abandoning the profession of the law, very soon engaged 
in the Iron manufacture,—in connection with or in subordination to his 
father, who had come to have more furnaces and forges than he could in 
person manage,—and took his residence in the stone house at the New 
Haven end of the bridge opposite Connellsville. 

For many years after 1791, and until after the war of 1812-15, the 
Iron business was not only attractive because of its prosperity, but was 
regarded as the highest style of pursuit in which a “gentleman” could en- 
gage. Its rapid decline from about 1816 wrought numerous disasters. 
Just as this decline had begun to culminate in disaster—in January 1818 
—Judge Meason died; several years before his death he had built the im- 
posing stone mansion on the Mount Braddock eminence of the Gist estate 
of which he had become the owner in the last decade of the last century, 
and on part of which he had in 1790-1, founded the Union Furnace, of 
which the now Dunbar Furnace is the lineal successor. 

In the distribution by his will of his vast estates to his sons and daugh- 
ters, the son Isaac, who was esteemed to have got the lion’s share, ac- 
quired the Mt. Braddock and Union Furnace property, with other lands 
&c on Jacob’s creek and opposite Connellsville, but encumbered with 2 
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large indebtedness. To this was added an accretion of debt by the son, 
incurred by too long and eager a pursuit of the business which had so long 
been successful. 

Precisely when Mr. Meason removed with his family to Mt. Brad- 
dock is not known—somewhere between 1819 and 1824 or ’25. There 
Judge Meason’s widow died in March 1824; and Mrs. Meason’s mother 
in Pittsburgh in the same year. 

It was a princely possession and might well have inspired its possessors 
with lofty pretensions; but it had no such effect. It was no place for 
pomp, pride or extravagance. It was more: Mr. Meason was a man of 
generous impulses—a gentleman of the old school—and he and his good 
wife took delight in dispensing quiet and elegant hospitality. 

The early years of the family residence at Mt. Braddock were per- 
haps the happiest, certainly the palmiest period of Mrs. Meason’s long 
life. When established there, surrounded by a healthy and growing 
family, she found herself in the full enjoyment of the means for display- 
ing those high gifts of her nature—hospitality to friends and kindness to 
the poor and afflicted. Whilst realizing that she was the mistress of the 
most elegant mansion in the County, its doors were never closed to the 
poor and needy. Within the direct sphere of her influence was a broad 
domain, skirted with slopes and valleys reaching far into the adjoining 
mountain, inhabited by a numerous tenantry, many of whom were “to 
the manner born” and some of whose ancestry had been there almost 
from the first settlement of the country. 

It could not be otherwise than that in such a community there would 
be constantly arising occasions for supplying wants variously incurred, 
and of dispensing the many benignant and consoling charities for which 
in early life she had been so well trained and which were so congenial 
with her natural character. The tradition still lingers in the vicinage that 
Mr. Meason was an indulgent landlord and his wife the kindest of 
women. The very worthy and intelligent present proprietor of Mt. Brad- 
dock remarked to the writer on the day of Mrs. Meason’s burial that 


there were yet living in its vicinity some who spoke of her as belonging 


toa race of beings of a higher order than common humanity—and this 
after an absence from it of more than an average lifetime. Mr. Meason 


struggled along for many years in alternate hope and desponding under 
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the crushing load of debt which bore upon him and his estates with un- 
diminished weight. It not only repressed the energies but became an in- 
cubus upon the enjoyments of himself and his family. To retain the 
ancestral home of Mt. Braddock, around which clustered so many asso- 
ciations of historic interest, from the grasp of creditors who had been 
long indulgent, was an object demanding any sacrifice within his own 
and Mrs. Meason’s power to make. All hope of extrication having van- 
ished, the crisis came in 1834-5, when all his real estates were not re- 
luctantly, indeed rather cheerfully—submitted to Sheriff’s sales. 

Mrs. Meason had inherited from her father and mother considerable 
real property in Pittsburgh and elsewhere in the County of Allegheny— 
all of which she sold and thereby raised means adequate to enable Mt. 
Braddock, Union Furnace and lands adjoining, with one half of the 
Connellsville Bridge to be bought in by a son-in-law for her use. The 
property thus parted with has since increased in value a hundred fold. But 
she was never known to express any regret at the sacrifice. It accom- 
plished its purpose, and preserved to her and her family for many years, 
the home in which she and they had had their finest earthly enjoyments, 
and to which their affections clung with the tenacity of the vine to the 
oak, 

On it were the graves of more than one of her children, and of the 
parents of her husband. To these, alas! his were soon to be added. As if 
the rebound from the removal of the incumbrances under which he had 
so long struggled was too violent for an organization unused to their 
weight, he died suddenly at Ross Furnace (of which he had been a part 
owner) in Westmoreland County February 18, 1836. This was a stag- 
gering blow to Mrs. Meason and her dependent family: and to a woman 
of less fortitude and christian submission would have had a crushing 
effect. To be so soon bereft of the father of her children after his and 


their highest earthly wish had been consummated—to see a deeper gloom 


than debt settling down upon a beloved home, called for the exercise of 


virtues and graces which only a woman of heroic lineage and piety could 


possess. 
Ere this sorrow had been assuaged, she and her daughters were in 


quick succession bereaved of her two surviving sons. 
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Anthony Wayne, Trouble Shooter of the American Revolution. By 
Harry Emerson Wixpes. (New York, Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, ©1941. xv, 514 p. Maps, portrait.) 

OF BioGRAPHIES of historical figures there is no end in number. This is the 
fourth biography of Anthony Wayne which has appeared within a dozen 
years. It may be said to be justified as another biography of a familiar character 
by the fact that in many ways it is a decided improvement on earlier ones. 

A guess at the purpose of a biographer is interesting. Three somewhat 
distinct purposes may be imagined. The author might be merely literary and 
use biography mainly as a vehicle of impressionistic writing. He might be 
fundamentally historical and merely use a given biography as a convenient 
thread upon which to hang the history of a period. He might, however, be 
mainly concerned with the delineation of a man’s personality and character, 
Conceivably an author might have either two or all three of these purposes. 

Mr. Wildes seems to have been mainly concerned with the personality and 
character of Anthony Wayne, but he has not neglected the history of the 
stirring times in which Anthony Wayne lived and played his role, nor is he 
without the merit of a lively and dramatic style. Yet the highest value of the 
book is doubtless expressed in the publishers’ statement on the paper cover, 
“In this full length portrait we see not only Wayne the soldier, but also the 
politician, the financial speculator, the ladies’ man, the society dandy—one 
of the most engaging figures of the American past.” 

Unlike many of the more impressionistic biographies of recent decades, this 
volume is solidly based on extensive and intensive reading and research. Un- 
fortunately this is not adequately revealed in the alleged bibliography, pages 
489-501. For some unaccountable reason, so far as scholarship is concerned, 
most of the vast manuscript material is omitted from the bibliography and in- 
corporated in “Notes,” p. 465 f. And for the purposes of historical scholarship, 
these “Notes,” even when organized by chapters, are a very unsatisfactory 
substitute for specific references to materials, with the references at the bottom 
of the corresponding page. If a volume is impressionistic only, it does not need 
references nor even a bibliography. If the work done is as thorough as has 
been the case here, there is no good reason for not making the volume service- 


able to others by specific reference to the location of the source of the evidence. 


Mindful of the fact that the purposes of authors vary, the reviewer closed 


the volume with the feeling that the personality and character of Wayne had 


gr 
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been emphasized and possibly extolled at the expense of his contemporaries 
and without a very clear depiction of the course of events and what they were 


all about. Wayne seems to overshadow somewhat the American Revolution 
itself, when in fact he was merely a feature of the larger whole. The general 
historians of the period have not given him so much significance and distinc- 
tion. 

The volume is well bound, on unglazed paper, printed in large type, and 
provided with a portrait and five satisfactory maps. As a successful and 
scholarly delineation of a striking if not wholly admirable personality it is 
well worth one’s money and time. 


University of Pittsburgh ALFRED P, James 


Pennsylvania: A Regional Geography. By RayMonp E. and Marion 
Murpny. (Pennsylvania Book Service, 1937. x, 591 p. Maps, pic- 
tures, diagrams. ) 

THE reviewer has searched the social studies publications of Pennsylvania 
to find a review of this very excellent text but none has been found. Geography 
is especially important today because historians are recognizing that geography 
has something to offer them. The geographer recognizes the importance of 
history, the morphologic development, in any region he may study. 

The authors are the first to present a regional study of any state in a com- 
prehensive text for college use. It is a real contribution to regional geography. 
After years of research and writing, they have presented a text that is easy 
and enjoyable to read. They have a very pleasing style of writing and choose 
their descriptive words well. The limits of the regions are determined by 
various criteria, but the physical features of the state dominate the selection 
of them. 

The text is divided into five parts, followed by an appendix and a biblio- 
graphy. Part I, the introduction, is a general chapter about the land-use, people, 
industries, etc. 

Part I1 begins with a study of land-forms, continuing with drainage and 
water resources, mineral heritage, climate, soils, and vegetation. Five diagrams 
and the major portion of the sixty-three maps are found here. 

Part III deals with the landscapes of the past. The landscapes of Pennsyl- 
vania were: Indian (1600-1700), Colonial (1740), the leading agricultural 
state of the Union (1800), during the canal period (1840), at the crossroads 
(1870), trends between 1870 and 1930. Here the authors show how the 
state has developed in a morphologic way to the present. This should appeal 
to the historically minded student as well as to the general reader. 
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Part IV is Pennsylvania today. Here the authors divide the state into nine- 
teen regions. Since many people might be at variance with the authors about 
drawing the boundaries, the authors recognize this by calling the reader’s 
attention, in the preface, to the problem of delimiting regions. Each area is 
discussed as a chapter. In each chapter the authors show superior interpretation 
of the present day landscape. The last eight chapters deal with western Penn- 
sylvania. The greater number of the eighty-three well-selected photographs 
are found here; five full-page maps clearly show the boundaries of the areas 
under discussion. 

Part V, the future of Pennsylvania, is a survey of what the state might be 
with increasing or declining production of natural resources and population 
changes. The authors do not attempt to make definite forecasts because of 
technological developments. 

Teachers will welcome the inclusive appendix which lists all the topographic 
maps of the state, other suggested sources of maps, climatic data for thirty- 
two stations, and a very comprehensive bibliography. 


State Teachers College, Slippery Rock Leroy O. Myers 


The Frontier State, 1803-1825. (The History of the State of Ohio, 


vol. 2). By Witxt1am T. Urrer. (Columbus, Ohio State Archaeo- 
logical and Historical Society, 1942. xiv, 454 p. Maps, illustrations. ) 


Tue high quality of Ohio’s new History continues in this third volume of 
the new series carrying the story of the commonwealth through its first twenty- 
two years of statehood. The illustrations continue to be outstanding, revealing 
a wide selection and a most discriminating taste. Frank Roos’s collection is 
drawn upon for splendid pictures of Ohio’s early houses: the Tupper-Ward 
house at Marietta, the Taft house at Cincinnati, and others. Quaint newspaper 
woodcuts have been reproduced of such items as an improved plow, a “large 
ox,” a bark-mill, a still, a hot air balloon, a tumbler, and a celebrated dwarf. 
All maps are drawn with strict regard for the county lines as they existed in 
the year involved. 

The word “frontier” in the title is misleading. As the author himself points 
out, “emphasis has been laid on regions which were most thickly settled in 
this period, which means that northern [frontier] Ohio receives but scant at- 
tention.” Thus the author’s two chapters entitled “Acquiring a Farm” and 
“The Farm in Production” are admirably executed essays on agricultural 
evolution, beginning with a sound analysis of Ohio forests and soils and cul- 
minating in such specializations as the breeding of the Miami Valley hog, and 
the widespread pasturing of the very un-frontierlike Merino sheep. In his 
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b 


essay (chapter 12) entitled “Sickness and Doctors,” one is treated to a well- 


balanced study that takes the community out of the dark horrors of blood- 


> and quacks, to the dawn of modern medicine with 


letting, “marsh effluvia,’ 
the heroic leadership of Daniel Drake and the scientific training of medical 
students at the Medical College of Ohio in Cincinnati where the state’s first 
class of M.D.’s was graduated in 1821. 

Another outstanding quality of this book is its reduction of politics to more 
reasonable proportions, a virtue lacking in other volumes. Of the fourteen 
chapters only three deal solely with state politics, and one of these is of the 
very essential matter of establishing a new state government. In addition to the 
“social” chapters already named, there are the following: “Waterways,” “The 
Building of Roads,” “Growth of Industries,” “Financial Disaster” (Panic of 
1819), the “Struggle with Human Depravity,” and a “Maturing Society,” 
The further toning down of state politics is accomplished by the happy device 
of centering two chapters around the theme of “Ohio and the Nation.” More- 
over, the military aspects of the War of 1812 are reduced to a legitimate 
minimum by the author’s ability to deal with strategy and the circumstance 
that the war itself, in Ohio, was “three-fourths politics and one-fourth fight- 
ing.” 

Professor Utter has a knack of getting at the “‘inside” 
dealing with the establishment of the principle of judical review in 1807, he 
gets right down to “cases” in a year when there were no officially published 


of things. Thus in 


reports. This is in striking contrast to the complete neglect of the Ohio Reports 
by the author of volume 3. Other examples are the description of the frame- 
work of local township and county government (made possible by the Ohio 
Historical Records Survey), his treatment of industrial techniques such as the 
making of potash and pearl ash, and his raising of Ralph Osborn from the 
shame of Ohio’s nullification episode—Osborn e¢ al vs Bank of the United 
States—to candidacy for one of Ohio’s unsung heroes. His dealing with banks 
and the Panic of 1819 reveal a mastery of economics and a sense of balance 
in distributing the blame between over-laxity of credit and undesirable rigidity, 
and between East and West. 

The sins of commission are negligible and those of omission not too gross. 
It is unfortunate that the treatment of religion fails to describe the beginnings 
of Roman Catholicism with the establishment of the diocese of Cincinnati in 
1821, under the leadership of Ohio’s great Catholic pioneer, Bishop Edward 


Fenwick. The chapter on ‘‘Waterways”’ is done without benefit of Dr. Bald- 
P ¢ 
redounds to the 


>’ 


win’s Keelboat Age. One omission, far from being a “sin,” 
author’s everlasting glory. Of Ohio architecture, he writes, “neither space nor 
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the competence of the writer permits a discussion of this important subject.” 
Would that more historians had this sense of honest candor and humility. 


Ohio Writer’ Project, Columbus Ranpotpu C. Downes 


The First Century and a Quarter of American Coal Industry. By How- 
arp N. Eavenson, B.S., C.E., Dr. Enc., Pasr PResmIpENT OF 
A. I. M. E. (Pittsburgh, Privately Printed, 1942. xiv, 701 p. Illus- 
trations, maps, tables, graphs. ) 

TuosE who are historically minded have been greatly aided, of late years, 
by books embodying studies of men or subjects not dealt with at length in 
general histories. An example of the first class is the useful series of Penmsyl- 
vania Lives published by the University of Pennsylvania Press. 

The First Century and a Quarter of American Coal Industry is a striking 
example of the second class, a definitive study of a subject of great importance, 
particularly to Western Pennsylvania, never before so thoroughly done or with 
so great interest. Its author, Howard N. Eavenson, a graduate of Swarthmore 
College, after a lifetime of work and study in the coal industry, is one of the 
foremost, if not the foremost, authority on coal in all its forms. He has spent 
eight years in exhaustive research in every library and collection in many 
countries to produce a monumental and yet most interesting work. 

While the century and a quarter named in the title of this work is 1758 to 
1885, the first part of the book gives the earliest historical mentions of coal 
with scarce and interesting maps and references. The first four hundred pages 
will be of the greatest interest to the general reader since they give the history 
for each state and district, separately, without too great emphasis upon the 
technical aspects of the subject. 

Readers interested in maps, very numerous now, will find fine reproductions 
of scarce maps from the collections of the British Museum, Privy Council 
Office, Public Records Office, Bibliotheque Nationale, as well as the Library of 
Congress and some fifteen American university and historical society collections. 

The succeeding two hundred pages contain most valuable maps, charts, and 
tables connected more particularly with the technical aspect of the study and 
yet, most instructive to any general reader interested in industry. The volumin- 


ous data and figures contained are drawn from widely scattered and generally 


inaccessible sources, fortified by the expert knowledge of the author to check, 


supplement, and fill out lucunae. 
The author has presented to the Society an autographed copy but the book 
ought to be included in the libraries of all historically minded readers. 


Pittsburgh Henry O. Evans 
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On January 6 the society held its annual open house to representatives of 
organizations of like interests, and as usual the program was devoted to an 
aspect of western Pennsylvania history of special interest to one of the visit- 
ing groups—in this case the history of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
this region. Mrs. Marcellin C. Adams discussed “The Early History of the 
Church,” and Dr. Cortlandt W. W. Elkin, secretary of the society, spoke, 
with slide illustrations, of “The Church from the Founding of the Pittsburgh 
Diocese in 1865.” 


At the annual meeting, on January 27, Dr. John W. Oliver, head of the 
history department in the University of Pittsburgh, spoke on “The Role of 
the Local Historical Society in Times of War,” and the Hon. James H. Gray 
presented, on behalf of a committee previously appointed for the purpose, a 
memorial to the late Judge Ambrose B. Reid, a vice president of the society, 
At the business meeting preceding the program the annual reports of the 
treasurer and the director were presented, and vacancies on the council of the 
society were filled by election as follows: Judge Gray, already a trustee and 
member of the board, was chosen to succeed Judge Reid as a vice president; 
Mr. Charles M. Stotz was elected a trustee in place of Judge Gray, and Mrs. 
Marcellin C. Adams, a trustee in place of James Gregg, Esq., of Greensburg. 
Mrs. William Reed Thompson and Miss Lily Lee Nixon, whose terms a 
trustees had expired, were re-elected for five-year terms. 

February 27 found the society again in regular session and listening to 
papers on “Ephraim Douglass, Early Western Pennsylvania Statesman,” and 
“General Edward Hand.” The first was presented by Mr. David W. Rial, 
principal of the Brashear and Spring Lane Schools, Pittsburgh, and the second 
by Mr. Lawrence A. Orrill of Mt. Lebanon. 

An interesting variation from the usual type of program was arranged for 
the meeting of March 31, designed principally to interest teachers in the 
public schools. Dr. John A. Nietz, of the University of Pittsburgh, opened 
with a liberally illustrated lecture entitled, “An Excursion through Old School 
Textbooks,” and this was followed by a panel discussion of “The Teaching 
of Western Pennsylvania History in the Public Schools,” led by Dr. R. 0. 
Hughes, director of social studies in the Pittsburgh schools. Members of the 
panel were Dr. Alfred P. James of the University of Pittsburgh; Miss Hilds 
Noble, supervisor of elementary education in the Pittsburgh schools; Miss Lily 
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Lee Nixon of Peabody High School; and Miss Ruth C. Lewis of Fulton 
School. A general discussion of the subject followed, and impressive emphasis 
was given to its importance when attention was called to a communication 
published in the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette the day before, in which the writer 
recalled, as “A Voice from the Dead,” the following passage from a recent 


address by the late lamented superintendent of schools, Dr. Ben G. Graham. 





“Isn’t it high time that in our high schools we should devote our 
whole program to a positive approach to American history and to our 
American way of life so that every boy and girl will come to realize 
that what we have accomplished could be accomplished only under our 
Constitution of a free government and the Bill of Rights? Let us teach 
so that our American youth will go forth with courage to defend the 
American way of life to the end that they will die upon their feet before 
they will consent to live for an hour upon their knees under the slavery 
of a dictatorship.” 





An illustrated lecture on “The Newly Unearthed Remains of Fort Pitt,” 
by Mr. Wesley L. Bliss, the archaeologist in charge of the current exploratory 
operations at the Point, was the opening feature of the program at the meet- 
ing of April 28, which concluded with what was originally intended to be a 
panel discussion of “How the Historical Society May Best Serve the Public,” 
led by Dr. Sylvester K. Stevens, Pennsylvania state historian, and participated 
in by historical society leaders from various parts of western Pennsylvania. Dr. 
Stevens was prepared to discuss the subject fully, and his remarks were sup- 
plemented by an account of outstanding recent activities of the Blair County 
Historical Society, given by its director, Mr. Floyd G. Hoenstine, but war- 
time traveling limitations prevented other members of the projected panel 
from attending. 

Apropos of the subject of Mr. Bliss’s address at the meeting of April 28, 
it should be recalled that it was the Historical Society of Western Pennsyl- 
vania which five years ago launched and vigorously promoted the movement 
now resulting in this scientific search for and discovery of a number of intact 
stretches of the actual foundations of old Fort Pitt. At a meeting of the society 
on April 27, 1937, Mr. Frank C. Harper offered a resolution upon the 
adoption of which the president, the late John S. Fisher, appointed a “Point 


Park Committee” to promote the establishment “of a national historic park 
at The Point, including the sites of Fort Duquesne and the Blockhouse, with 


such monuments as would be proper.” As chairman of this committee, and 
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later of a city-appointed Point Park Commission, Mr. Harper called many 


meetings and conducted numerous interviews designed to interest and secure 


the co-operation of all agencies concerned, city, county, state, and federal— 
notably the National Park Service. The latter became decidedly interested 
but its full approval and co-operation could not be counted upon unless through 
local efforts it could be shown that an authentic restoration of Fort Pitt # 
possible, and unless, among other requirements of the national historic sites 
act, the necessary land were transferred to the government without encums 
brance. It is the first of these obstacles that is at last being attacked under the 
direction of the City Planning Commission and with the aid of WPA labor, 


At the closing meeting of the season on May 26, the annual “University 
of Pittsburgh Night,” two recent graduate students of the university were 
introduced by Dr. John W. Oliver, head of the history department, and each 
presented some of the results of his or her research as follows: Miss Cathering 
E. Reiser, Ph.D., of Westmont-Upper Yoder High School, Johnstown, read 
a paper entitled “Pittsburgh: the Hub of Western Commerce, 1800-1850,” 
and Mr. Edward G. Baynham, principal of elementary schools in Crafton, @ 
paper on “Henry Kleber, Early Pittsburgh Musician.” In the business sessiog 
preceding the program the society adopted an amendntent to its by-la 
whereby teachers, students, and clergymen will henceforth be admitted 
“educational membership” at three dollars a year. At the same time the socie 
received at the hands of Mr. James I. Marsh, president of the Pittsburg 
Chapter of the Sons of the American Revolution, and on behalf of that org 
ization, a bound, typewritten record of the graves of Revolutionary soldi 
in Allegheny County and adjoining areas, compiled by a committee of thé 


chapter under the chairmanship of Mr. Thomas H. Swartzlander. 








